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Where Do We Go from Here? 


TTAWwA, Halifax and Saint John are probably less given to 
() enthusiasms than other cities in Canada, and “the least of these” 

is Ottawa. For let a tall ship, or a naval detachment, or marching 
men sweep into the ken of the eastern citadel or the old Loyalist port, 
and their even detachment disintegrates in the welling up of a bursting 
pride. But with Ottawa it is different: it has now outlived its three 
score years and ten as a national capital, and its strength has now 
become but labour and sorrow, so soon passeth away and are gone the 
people and things in which it erstwhile had recurrently placed its hopes 
and faith. Nothing avails to shake it out of its disillusionment save the 
first hours’ shock of a world cataclysm, like Munich or the War, or 
amazingly, overwhelmingly, the visit of its King and Queen. 


Ten days before the Dominion-Provincial Conference opened, 
Ottawa, the Ottawa of the Press Gallery, of the Rideau Club, of the 
Chateau cafeteria and beverage room, of Henri’s knew that the cross- 
country trek of provincial premiers and officials was likely to look upon 
but a morning glory that, like that brilliant flower, would open but to 
close again. So, Ottawa was less shocked, less dismayed than many 
another part of the country at what happened. And, anyway, Ottawa 
knows that there are more ways than one of getting a contract fixed 
up in the terms in which you want it to go. While the Rowell-Sirois 
wrappings might have been somewhat devastatingly torn, the funda- 
mental problems remain. The stability and well-being of our national 
life depend on a better co-ordination of effort and resources among 
the Dominion, nine provincial, and four thousand municipal units of 
government, all subject in the end to one master—the individual 
Canadian voter in his sovereign rights over each unit of government in 
the area of its jurisdiction. The collapse, (Ottawa’s veterans do not call 
it failure), of the Conference was due, in no small part, to inadequate 
evaluation of this ultimately dominant element in the whole picture. 


The federalists, (especially those whose ways had led through 
quieter, more academic paths than the lobbies of the legislative bodies) , 
overestimated the average Canadian’s national outlook and conscious- 
ness, over-calculated its deepening at the present stage of the war. The 
prairie provinces, particularly, not having lived through it in their own 
history, discounted the integral tenacity of the long, rich story of local 
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and county government in the five original parties to the discussion of 
Confederation. Thousands of county, town and rural councillors gathered 
in musty rooms, round hot box-stoves, to know where “this business of 
Ottawa and provincial taxes was going” before the relation of provincial 
and municipal taxation was settled. They had known roads and streets 
and school and hospital and poor relief taxation for generations, as 
directly affecting their property or business costs, or the mortgage on 
small home or farm. All these costs, perhaps even an increasing per- 
centage they saw left with them, as the provinces “made a deal” with 
the Dominion, or as the “big cities got rid of unemployment relief,” which 
had not been a crushing burden to hundreds of small municipal units. 
And those, who were thus dubious, were numerous and close to their 
Dominion or provincial representative. Bond indebtedness, national 
adjustment grants, at the last war financing, were fundamental factors 
in the sincere, long, hard thinking of the framers of the Report, of the 
Dominion officials, particularly, who had doggedly stayed with it. Their 
thought had concentrated on Canada as one national entity of resources. 
The very breadth of their vision and its long range tended to induce a 
certain myopia in assessment of the practical administrative and other 
realities involved in the over-all application of the Report’s reeommenda- 
tions, for several of the provinces and most of the municipalities. The 
inevitable detachment of a Federal government from the vital intricacies 
of local and civil government problems, especially in the incredibly 
enlarged area of social security, probably also led to questioning of the 
equal sincerity of much of the provincial and municipal concern with 
some of the implications of the Report. This, in turn, undoubtedly 
resulted in serious discounting of the strength and vigour of any opposi- 
tion likely to develop. Sound patriotism, good, but perhaps too detached 
thinking, high strategy in the best sense of the word sought, by conference 
and quick agreement among provincial chiefs, to rush a programme of 
national readjustment. 

Most of the provincial chiefs had learned that devastating tremours 
in the tenuous structure of our national unity would accompany these 
far-reaching re-alignments were they now to proceed without adequate 
prior discussion between the provinces and their municipalities. They 
knew too that their acceptance called for delicate reconciliations among 
other vital forces and institutions in a country of minority groups, and 
conflicting rights and privileges. The Prime Minister is one of the best 
informed, as he is one of the shrewdest of Canadians. The lack of 
insistent fervour in his opening address, his frank avowal in the Con- 
ference’s closing session revealed his full appreciation of the realities of 
the situation, the absence of any grave dismay that all indeed was lost. 
The premiers may have used different words and tones, but all but 
three were on the same refrain. This was put in shortest, quietest, 
tersest phrase by the premier of Quebec, that any adjustments now 
effected in war’s emergencies, should be of an emergency, not of a per- 
manent nature. 


Too much has been made of the unfortunate superficialities, in the 
manner or circumstances under which different premiers urged that 
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discussion be turned aside from the actual recommendations of a 
document, that had become identified, rightly or wrongly, as dangerous 
to and destructive of Confederation rights, of racial privileges, of 
standards of living, of education, of the social services, and of local 
institutions and ways of life and government, long preceding the pact 
of 1867. A majority, not a minority, of the premiers apparently wanted 
an all-out discussion of Dominion provincial finances and relations, 
starting de novo and with no a priori tenets from the Report as the 
focal point of a “yea” or “nay” introduction on the agenda. As Sir 
Edward Grey said on the eve of the last war, what happened might 
have been averted but there was not enough good will. The Conference 
disintegrated, delegates and bitterness have dispersed across the land, 
and only the common sense and sanity of the Canadian people can 
keep the fissures that the years since Confederation had been filling, not 
closing, from yawning wider in disastrous disunity. 

Our problems are plain, and while apparently financial, are essen- 
tially more fundamental, the shift from one social and economic era to 
another. Social revolution in the United Kingdom, from the opening 
of this century to the eve of the war, had redistributed national wealth 
into national welfare provisions to the rate of £10 as against 14s. per 
capita of the population, and even the War has accelerated, not retarded, 
this rate. The Division of Tax Research of the United States’ Treasury 
suggests their rate as $63 to $65. The Dominion-Provincial Relations 
Report showed our own to have jumped from less than $2.50 per 
capita in 1914 to more than $24.00 per capita in 1938. The tides of 
time cannot be rebuffed: wise, strong and happy the nation that studies, 
harnesses and rides with them as heroic Britain is proving of her free 
and embattled people today. Canada just has to chart out her needs 
on an over-all national coverage, against over-all national capacity 
and resources. In so doing, the individual human being with his strength, 
his weakness, his personality, his prejudices, above all his power as a 
voter in a democracy stands as the dominating, not the incidental 
factor, in the plotting out of sweeping fiscal or constitutional changes. 
It is one thing to contemplate minimum standards of opportunity and 
living, varying these with differing ideals, philosophies, and preferences 
in the attitudes and ways of life, and then, with infinite patience and 
finesse, fitting them in to the jigsaw of a federal, not a unitary state. 
It is another thing to visualize an average standard of living, throughout 
the confines of a diversified land, and, to apply that average with the 
simple clarity of a common tax and administrative device. For an average 
standard for all the provinces may mean drastic deterioration of 
standards already painfully attained by several quite as much as the 
result of preferred avenues of expenditure as of richer economic endow- 
ment. Essentially Canadians are a decent people. Essentially they are 
not an exceptionally selfish people. Confederation is its own proof that 
they are willing to explore, agree, adjust, even sacrifice together, if they 
know the way they are going, if they have the chance to study and 
see that way, and most of all, to say just how far and in what manner 
they are going to travel it. 
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The Conference on the Rowell-Sirois Report collapsed. The first 
conference on a comprehensive review of Dominion-Provincial relations 
and their implications for local government has not yet been called. 
Eventually it will come, eventually it will succeed for Canadians are 
neither unaware of the potential greatness of their country, nor of the 
factors hampering its progress and attainment. We can reject the Report 
by name; we can question the wisdom of its conclusions; we can spend 
another half million dollars on a similar inquiry: we cannot get away 
from an inevitable identity in analysis of our problems. There has been 
too little objective summing up of these; too much impassioned argu- 
ment, pro and con, of the solutions offered. Millions of honest-minded 
bewildered citizens have a right to clear-minded, impartial presentation 
of the problems with which the Report deals. Most of all, have they the 
right to expect judicial presentation of possible alternative solutions to 
those offered by the Commissioners and now rejected. In that thought, 
and in the small sector of its technical competence, the Canadian 
Welfare Council will continue with its series of six studies on the 
implications for the social services in the Commission’s Report—C.W. 





Incredible war demands are being 
made on Canada—taxes, loans, war 
and home charities call for good- 
willed planning among us all. 


Autumn 
Community Appeals 





ANADA heeds money for vital 
( , war supplies and her gov- 

ernment seeks it by taxa- 
tion, citizen savings, and war 
loans. Income tax liability begins 
with the beginning of the year, pay- 
ment may be spread over several 
months. Intensive appeals for pur- 
chase of war savings certificates 
begin in February; an enormous 
war loan is contemplated for the 
early summer, following the new 
budget imposts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the necessity of more 
co-ordination in appeals to the 
public for voluntary funds became 
imperative, particularly in the new 
field of voluntary financing of the 
auxiliary war services. 


War Services Appeals 

The Minister of National War 
Services has announced marked 
progress to this end with the 
agreement of five major national 
services to unite in one appeal 
opening on March 24th, 1941. 
This will include the Canadian 
Legion War Services, the Knights 
of Columbus Catholic Army Huts, 
the Y.W.C.A. War Services (hos- 
tess houses at air training centres) , 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Salvation 
Army. The Y.W.C.A. and_ the 
Y.M.C.A. objectives will be for 
war services only, but in several 
centres of actual operation of home 
services, in which appeals were 
ordinarily made in the early part of 
the year, these two organizations 


will seek, at the same time, but on 
separate cards, to raise these local 
budgets, entirely within and for 
disbursement in these communities. 
The Salvation Army campaign 
total will be applied 60% to its 
War Services, 40% to its Home 
Services, an arrangement admit- 
tedly not entirely satisfactory, but 
presenting difficult problems in any 
other adjustment for this year. A 
joint campaign machine has been 
set up with offices in Toronto 
under General the Hon. Senator 
A. D. MacRae, as Chairman, and 
Mr. Blair Clerk of the Vancouver 
Welfare Federation, as Campaign 
Manager. 

The National Chapter I.0.D.E., 
deferred application for a national 
war appeal at this time, because its 
national executive, as_ policy, 
adopts no budget for any ensuing 
year, until the audit of all chapters 
across Canada is completed for the 
preceding year. Since the chapter 
year closes in February, this was 
not possible for this year’s cam- 
paign. National I[.O.D.E. funds 
will be raised from admission fees 
for an across-Canada showing of a 
shot-down German bomber. Local 
chapters, as they desire, will apply 
for inclusion in the local War Chest 
drives in March. 


In several centres the _ local 
United War Services Campaign 


Committees plan to recognize the 
inclusion in each local community 
appeal of such auxiliary war ser- 
vices as the local citizens them- 
selves ultimately select. 


Though participating in the Na- 
tional War Charities Advisory 


Board, the Canadian Red Cross So- 
ciety has not announced any 
change of policy in its preference 
for its own separate campaign. The 
Society has announced that its 
$5,000,000 drive in September and 
October for 1941 funds, resulted in 
$6,100,000. 


The Minister of National War 
Services, in announcing the United 
War Services drive for March, 
stated that no other national war 
service appeal would be held in 
1941, unless some major war 
emergency necessitated review of 
the situation. 


All in all, an orderly progression 
is thus emerging in financial de- 
mands upon our nation in arms,— 
Dominion public financing in the 
sarly winter, national war charities 
appeals in the early spring, and 
Dominion war loans in the sum- 
mer. The corollary carries the 
inescapable selection of the autumn 
for all home service appeals. 


Community Appeals 

Sept. 8th - Nov. 3rd 
The Central Committee of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils and 
the Canadian Welfare Council, in 
the consequent emergency situa- 
tion resulting, have sought and 
obtained from the Department of 
National War Services, assurance 
of their collaboration in planning 
among the Community Welfare 
Services to this end. For years, the 
Thanksgiving season has been the 
logical focussing date for appeals 
for sharing with the less fortunate, 
the fruits of our own toil, with all 
campaigns “out of the way” for 








the Poppy Fund armistice day 
appeals on Nov. 11th. 

Community service appeals are 
different from war appeals: they 
are spread over a range of agencies, 
differing in their programme and 
support among religious and racial 
groups. In the larger centres, they 
must be spaced and they must also 
provide for wide differentiation 
among the appeals of such varied 
claims as hospitals, fresh air camps, 
family agencies, playgrounds, etc. 
Consequently, the shortest period 
into which such a group could be 
crowded, allowing for preliminary 
educational effort and post-cam- 
paign “mopping up”, appeared to 
be eight weeks. Consequently, 
from Monday, September 8th to 
Monday, November 3rd, will be 
the close season for community 
service appeals in 1941. 


What Will the Set-up Be? 

Canada’s hundreds of local wel- 
fare services, in their very nature, 
are strongly indigenous and _ in- 
dividualistic, their campaigns or- 
dinarily and_ logically spaced 
throughout the year, except in the 
Community Chest centres. It is no 
easy task to contemplate getting 
them spaced, into this short 
autumn period, in any but an 
irritating, crowded series. Pre- 
sumably synchronized or united 
appeals, or the more compact 
partnerships of a community fund 
or chest seem to be indicated. The 
exact pattern will vary with each 
community. Some communities, 
especially the cities of middle size, 
have preferred one inclusive “war 
and welfare services” campaign, 


but the timing of such a joint 
appeal will be difficult. If held in 
the spring, the community services 
will undoubtedly be “smothered” 
in the war services appeal, and yet 
the latter suffer from adjustment 
in the common, larger budget. If 
the joint appeal be in the autumn, 
the war services participating will 
lack the impetus of the national 
war campaign, though this would 
not be serious, since the public are 
war conscious. The Community 
Services would perhaps - suffer, 
especially in interpretation. With 
taxation and the war situation, 
subject to sudden change, there is 
a growing indisposition for people 
to accept long-term financial com- 
mitments. This is undoubtedly a 
factor in growing public support 
for two major appeals, at most, in 
the average community in war- 
time, one for war services and one 
for community services. 


It’s a Job! 

And one community services 
appeal is no easy problem to solve. 
In the “Chest” cities, there is the 
difficulty of agencies kept out of 
the chest, or hitherto declining 
to enter the chest. Especially 
in war-time, necessary budgetary 
standards and controls cannot be 
thrown to the winds, nor can ser- 
vices be included by Chest trus- 
tees, when the need they are pre- 
sumed to be meeting or the 
efficacy of meeting it are open to 
question, or when any part of their 
budget is known to be applied to 
purposes without just claim on the 
whole community. Then there is 
the plethora of small, half-orga- 





nized, well-intentioned, but un- 
skilfully administered _ services, 
getting by with an odd tag-day, 
bazaar, carnival, etc. They may do 
little real harm in ordinary times, 
but neither in service nor financing, 
are they necessary or effective 
enough to justify putting the seal 
of the Community Chest upon 
them. 

Then, there are some of the 
larger centres, in which it has 
seemed wise in ordinary times to 
space a couple of major appeals 
for large agencies in the winter and 
spring, away from the Chest ap- 
peals. The aggregate now required 
for the Chest and these agencies in 
one autumn appeal may seem 
frightening, but what is the alterna- 
tive, clashing of these appeals with 
Dominion war or war charities 
appeals in the spring, or their post- 
ponement and clash with the 
Chests in the autumn? Did the 
Hamilton Fund not take a wise 
course, in getting five of the major 
separate appeals together in a 
“United Home Front”, in 1940, 
simply lining them up with the 
Chest’s 22 agencies, for the same 
amounts as their audits had shown 
them to have raised in 1939? 

The problem is the problem of 
the local community for’ the 
civilian services do not come under 
the Dominion War Charities Act. 
(Unfortunately, except in a few 
major cities, they are nowhere 
under necessity of registration) .* 
~*The Canadian Welfare Council has pre- 
pared a memorandum, a draft provincial 
enactment and a draft municipal by-law, 
proposing an inter-locking system of regis- 
tration of appeals for voluntary funds for 
ordinary charitable purposes. This is being 


distributed among national and local social 
agencies for their consideration and action. 


Our local communities have shown 
both ingenuity and _ patriotism 
in tackling the situation. The 
Canadian Welfare Council stands 
by, with publications and advisory 
services, available to any centre, 
upon request. 7 


National Agencies Help 


Some of our finest local welfare 
services are knit together in one 


national fabric. The V.O.N., the 


Y.W.C.A. (Home Services), the 
Y.M.C.A. (Home Services) and 
the Canadian National Institute 


for the Blind, extend from coast 
to coast, and their local centres can 
serve as immediate foci in coming 
together to talk over common 
campaign plans or dates 


The Children’s Aid Societies, the 
family agencies, the playground 
and recreation services, ete., all 
follow a common pattern’ in 
organization and finance, and are 
also ready to discuss the difficult 
adjustments involved. 


The churches, the Boards of 
Trade, service clubs, labour and 
women’s organizations, and the 
local managers of our banks, great 
insurance companies, and business 
houses all furnish national media 
for reaching the local community. 
It is our common duty to explore 
the best ways and means of utiliz- 
ing these sixty days, this autumn, 
as the period in which Canadian 
citizens will endeavour to assure 
that the forces, serving the welfare 
sector of the home front, will have 
adequate resources to hold the line 
for 1942. C.W. 








Recruiting 


This is the time of year to send 
spies into Canaan for good per- 


sonnel for the autumn cam- 

paigns. ‘The Council’s executive 

assistant makes a few’ wise 
suggestions. 


Effective Leadership 


HE Community Chest and 
Council movement captured 
outstanding leadership dur- 
ing the last war. It has kept much 
of it, and needs more. Twenty 
years in a changing world have 
brought us to a spot where the best 
is none too good. In fact, there 
have been moments when it was 
feared that even the best was not 
quite equal to the enormous tasks 
before us. Sound leadership is 
needed to face and solve present 
day problems, and the energies and 
enthusiasms of the sons and 
daughters of the older men and 
women are needed. The emulation 
of a competent father or mother 
is a telling spur to accomplishment 
and general good judgment. 
Attracting this outstanding 
leadership is the problem of every 
social agency, of every Council of 
Social Agencies and every Chest. 
Raising the money is one job, 
planning where and how to spend 
it most effectively is another job, 
and supervising the allocations and 
expenditures of the agencies is yet 
a third responsibility. They are all 
interlocked and it is futile to think 
that because there has been a 
strong Campaign Committee, the 
community’s worries are over. 
They are not. Skills and abilities 
are needed on the Chest board, 
and Council board, and the boards 
of the agencies. 


The net result of community 
effort will never transcend the 
quality of the individual men and 
women who make up the boards of 
the agencies, themselves. These 
qualities do not occur just by acci- 
dent, or by virtue of position or 
success in some phase of business 
or community life. Nor will each 
one man or woman in a large group 
be found to possess all the qualities 
required, but skill and wisdom on 
the part of a responsible nomi- 
nating committee will so plan as to 
enlist for any Board, as a whole, 
people, who together will give 
proper balance and who, taken as 
a group, do possess the sum total 
of the qualifications, requisite to 
successful partnership in com- 
munity planning and financing. 

For a good Board member, per- 
integrity is, of course, 
assumed as such a basic quality in 
the selection of the trustees of the 
community’s welfare as to make 
its mention superfluous. 


sonal 


First, executive capacity alone is 
not enough for an effective “follow 
up” interest in the community’s 
social planning and _ service. It 
must arise and grow from a 
genuine humanitarian interest in 
the welfare of those to be served 
and in the causal factors creating 
these problems, as well as in cor- 
rective aid. 





While pride of race and loyalty 
to one’s faith are among men’s 
most ennobling qualities, they can 
degenerate into the narrowest 
bigotry. He who would serve needy 
humanity, must carry in his heart 
broad tolerance for all suffering 
and distress, to the end _ that 
counsel and planning may assure 
care for all, even if channeled 
through special religious or racial 
agencies. 

Thirdly, neither a knack in 
administration nor warm _ hearts 
alone can carry a _ service ade- 
quately unless there is also present 
a sense of trusteeship, of sound 
financial responsibility and judg- 
ment in planning the agency’s 
programme, its budget and _ its 
expenditure. Kindly negligence can 
be as wasteful as culpable careless- 
ness in handling other people’s 
money. 

The ability to get things done, 
to see a job as a whole, to see one’s 
own part therein, to accept that 
part and “carry the message to 
Garcia” is not the least necessary 
as it is one of the rarest— 
qualities in a board member and 
in the capacity of the board as a 
whole. In some communities a 
special Chest Committee does 
nothing but keep in touch with 
large concerns to learn the names 
of promising younger staff and 
“catch them early.” 





For Council or Chest 
These are requisites to be 
sought in building up the person- 
nel of any welfare agency board. 
When that Board is being selected 
for service to the entire com- 


munity, as in the governing body 
of a Council of Social Agencies or 
of a Community Chest, not only 
such essential characteristics but 
other qualifications as well should 
be borne in mind. 


Men and women who are going 
to judge the work, needs and re- 
sources of the community’s services 
as a whole should have some 
goodly proportion of their mem- 
bership chosen from those who 
have already served an apprentice- 
ship among the individual agencies. 
Here one of the greatest pro- 
blems in selecting a Community 
board arises—to get this ex- 
perience, disassociated from too 
zealous attachment to one agency 
or one field of work alone. But 
people can be found who are 
capable of seeing their own pet 
service as a part and not the 
whole. 

Perhaps, too, this is just another 
way of saying that the Board of a 
welfare agency must include the 
“kind of people, people like,” good 
“mixers’—people who are ready 
to live and let live, to take time to 
interpret why this seems the right 
way of dealing with this or that 
particular problem. 


The Chest is the financing arm 
of the voluntary services: the 
Council the planning body of the 
whole Community. While, there- 
fore, the trustees of privately sub- 
scribed funds should be private 
citizens the public agencies should 
be represented in the Council, and 
most harmonious relations result 
when the private agency trustees 
are fully familiar with the public 








services and officials of the Com- 
munity. 

Campaigning and financing com- 
munity services call so vitally for 
energetic business planning and 
action that sometimes the planning 
functions, the basic technical con- 
siderations involved in knowledge 
of the people to be served and the 
people who will actually adminis- 
ter that service are overlooked. 
Particularly should organized la- 
bour, trade and small business be 
recognized as covering possibly the 
largest cross-section of the average 
community and, as such, a source 
of rich potential contribution to 
social planning and management. 


And, the technically qualified 
people may also have something to 
give—the medical man, the public 
health nurse, the social worker 
slugging through the daily grind of 
administering the _ services for 
which all this effort is mobilized. 


Balance, tolerance, good judg- 
ment, ability to get things done, 
and to get on with people—these 
are the characteristics to be sought 
among your Board, one element in 
this person, another in that,—the 
whole group to be caught early, 
handled gently, and trained to run 
well together in this year’s autumn 
handicaps — September 8th _ to 
November 3rd. E.G. - C.W. 





A Journalist 
on Social Work 
HE solution of our social prob- 

| lems of today is of the utmost 
moment to democracy. Their 
solution is almost as important as 
the defending of our freedom which 
is the sine qua non of our way of 
life. There is even a shifting thought 
that these social difficulties have 
been solved by the totalitarians. A 
slight intellectual exercise will sug- 
gest that this is not true, that all 
that has happened is that they have 
been crushed aside. But if we are 
certain in our hearts that force can- 
not answer our questions, we must 
also know that the answer cannot 
be found in catch words, slogans or 
emotional outbursts. That answer 
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Kennethe M. Haig, ““K.M.H.” of 
the Winnipeg Free Press, took 


advantage of the Manitoba Con- 


ference on Social Work to make 
some important observations. 


must be the result of intellectual 
effort and competent study which 
will set forth cause and effect and 
provide foundations upon which 
policies may be founded. 

If social work is a profession then 
the public has the right to ask of its 
practitioners that they give leader- 
ship along these lines. For a great 
while mankind has been seeking this 
answer. For a great while he has 
dreamed his dream of a golden age. 
But perhaps at no other time has 
this promised land seemed so close 
even though the hosts which would 
hurl the world back into the dark 
ages are encamped around about us. 
Science and culture have revealed 
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to us as under our hand the prospect 
of the “great society”. 


The social workers have the right 
to claim that against tremendous 
odds, including the lack of place 
provided for the other professions at 
our institutions of learning, they 
have, within the compass of three 
or four decades, arrived at least at 
the beginnings of a recognized pro- 
fession. Perhaps it is well that this 
right to recognition has been a 
growth from within their own ranks 
and based upon their own services. 
He—usually she—has not yet ar- 
rived at the place where her leader- 
ship is widely realized. Nevertheless 
the leadership is there. 


In many ways, perhaps in all 
ways, social science is the most dif- 
ficult science of all. The social 
scientist is always up against the 
human equation. An honest man 
may be the noblest work of God. 
Certainly he is the most complex 
and variable one, and the dishonest 
one is more so. Thus the social 
worker never can reach the infinite 
satisfaction of the conclusion abso- 
lute. She always must add the rider 
that room must be reserved for X 
the unknown quantity. 


Acknowledging all this, there still 
remains much that the social scien- 


tist can do—and is doing —to 
“deepen and make more definite our 
understanding of fact and relation- 
ship in the social world.” 

Something of this, especially as it 
pertains to these prairie provinces, 
should be revealed at the social work 
conference, and, if the fullest value 
of such a conference is to be attain- 
ed, it should attract to it all the men 
and women of good will to attend. 
Canadians are not deficient in social 
awareness. Our provisions for pub- 
lic benefactions and private chari- 
ties run into many millions of dollars 
every year, and the amount is grow- 
ing. But we have not yet been will- 
ing to invest in our social endeavor 
the severe intellectual effort and 
discipline that the solution of its 
problems require. 


In so far as social science is a 
science and social work a profession, 
its practitioners will give the lead 
toward this enunciation of problems 
and indicate the trend of their solu- 
tion. But no matter how much of a 
science social study is or becomes, 
and no matter how aware of profes- 
sional standards and _ techniques 
social workers are or become, that is 
not enough. Given all this there re- 
mains a great responsibility. It is a 
responsibility that rests upon John 
and Mary Doe. 





STOP PRESS NEWS 


Just as WELFARE leaves the press (Feb. 13th) the objective of the United War 
Charities drive (See p. 5) is announced as $5,000,000, with the I.0.D.E. added as 
a participant. The announcement further states: “The $5,000,000 joint appeal will 
be the only one made this year by war charities. Each of the six organizations will 
collect individually but on a joint basis, division of the $5,000,000 already having 


been decided.” 








Services Auxiliary 


After nearly a year and a half 
of war, the areas of auxiliary 
voluntary services to the 
Forces and their dependents 
assume more clear-cut lines. 


to the Forces 


ERVICES, auxiliary to govern- 
ment, in a programme of 
defence or war, largely group 
themselves into three major areas. 


I. SERVICES FALLING UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
AND AGREEMENTS ' 
Those services, having to do 
with the sick and wounded of the 
forces, the welfare of prisoners in 
enemy or neutral territory, and the 
assistance of civilians whose plight 
is due to hostile action, have been 
traditionally, and by international 
law the responsibility of the Red 
Cross Society as a national activity 
within all countries signatory to 
the International Conventions. 
They tie in primarily to two arms 
of government, the Army and Air 
Medical Services within the De- 
partments of Defence, and the De- 
partments of the Secretary of 
State, and of the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


As has been meticulously 
stressed and observed by the 


British Red Cross, these functions 
centre about humanitarian activi- 
ties in those neutral and interna- 


tional zones, and have been 
exclusive of any activity that 


could be regarded as auxiliary to 
the actual war effort of the armed 
forces, or as centering in the peace- 
time activities of any national 
society, under its purely national 
charter or act of incorporation. 


II. SERVICES FOR THE WELFARE 
OR COMFORT OF THE FORCES 
These services definitely concern 

the provision of supplementary 
equipment and supplies, the pro- 
vision of leisure time activities, 
etc., to the man in uniform within 
his unit or in the community, 
where he is on duty or in training. 
Consequently, this is an activity 
that is vitally related to the train- 
ing and morale of the forces, and, 
as such, rests directly within the 
Department of Defence and _ its 
controls. 

One of the most constructive 
steps taken, since the declaration 
of war, was the creation of a 
Directorate of Auxiliary Services 
within this Department. Within a 
month of the declaration of war, 
the Director of Auxiliary Services 
issued a circular and chart, making 
a clear distinction between all these 
activities, within the unit or within 
the contiguous community, for the 
members of the forces themselves, 
and the maintenance or develop- 
ment of the services which dealt 
with the dependents of the men in 
service. 

This communication clarified a 
confused situation. It made clear 
that all the former area came 
under the supervision and _ co- 
ordination of the Auxiliary Services 
Branch and its officers, but that 
their families and dependents re- 
mained civilians in the civilian 
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community, and that, therefore, 
services for them would not be 
developed as part of the responsi- 
bility of the Auxiliary Service Offi- 
cers, but would be sought from 
existing social agencies, voluntary 
or public as 
required. 

In the endeavour of the Auxili- 
ary Services Branch to assure 
orderly co-ordination within their 
areas, the area representatives col- 
laborated fully with co-ordinating 
committees set up either by the 
Councils of Social Agencies, as in 
Vancouver, or in partnership with 
them, and, in many cases, utilizing 
their resources. Where no co- 
ordinating councils were set up by 
the Auxiliary Service Officers, the 
latter cleared with the Councils of 
Social Agencies, to the end that the 
Councils continued their work of 
planning and co-ordination in the 
community services and the co- 
ordinating councils for the Auxili- 
ary Services dealt with the co- 
ordination of these entertainment, 
recreation and _ general welfare 
activities for the men in uniform. 

Such services were thus pro- 
tected from any danger of con- 
fusion or criticism in the handling 
of military dependents, whose pro- 
blems continued to be dealt with 
through the Dependents’ Al- 
lowance Board, the Dominion 
Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health, the Soldier Settle- 
ment of Canada and the com- 
munity services. 

III. SERVICES DEALING WITH THE 
DEPENDENTS OF THE FORCES 
These activities break definitely 

into two sub-divisions:— 


the circumstances 


1. Dependents’ Pay and 


Allowances 
Here again constructive action 
was taken in the immediate 


creation of the Dependents’ Al- 
lowance Board (which was not set 
up in the last war until 1917). The 
entire responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, in respect to all military 
obligations for dependents, was 
definitely centred in this responsi- 
ble arm of the Department of 
Defence, which has shown a most 
intelligent and sympathetic col- 
laboration with existing agencies in 
the Dominion. 

The Dependents’ Allowance 
Board restricted its set-up to head- 
quarters and regional staff, neces- 
sary only for its own executive 
responsibilities, and, for actual field 
service, sought to avoid the crea- 
tion of new or. unnecessary 
machinery, using all existing re- 
sources, to the maximum. It 
entered into arrangements, where- 
by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health became its 
agent for the investigation of all 
applications for allowances in areas 
over three thousand in population, 
and the entire province of Quebec, 
and the Soldier Settlement of 
Canada similarly became agents in 
communities under three thousand. 

It was realized, from the first, 
that, in addition to large numbers 
of the men being known to these 
two agencies, either in their own 
right or as sons of veterans of the 
last war, many would also be 
known to the extended public and 
voluntary social agencies set up in 
this country from coast to coast in 
the twenty years since the last war. 








Therefore, a working arrange- 
ment was made whereby, as far as 
possible, all duplication in investi- 
gation or effort would be avoided, 
by routing Dependents’ Allowance 
Board investigations and reports, 
on families already known to exist- 
ing agencies, through them. 

This arrangement, which covers 
investigation and reporting service 
only, has been working with what 
can be considered a remarkable 
degree of mutual satisfaction, on 
the whole. 


2. Case Service to Dependents 

There remained the extremely 
difficult question of individual 
skilled service to soldiers’ de- 
pendents, as well as special help 
and advice, and even supplemen- 
tary funds, at need. A proposal 
was advanced, in the first days of 
the war, and, in fact a bill intro- 
duced, to revive the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund to do this work. 
Conferences took place with the 
Dominion Government, in which it 
was pointed out that the public 
and voluntary welfare services and 
funds, now expending over $250,- 
000,000 per annum in_ various 
forms of welfare and social as- 
sistance, had been largely non- 
existent in 1914 or even in 1919. 
It was felt, that, therefore, the 
millions of dollars, raised either 
from voluntary funds or special 
public grants for the Patriotic 
Fund in the last war, were not 
likely to prove either necessary or 
justified in this war, because public 
or voluntary services and resources 
had been built up to meet just this 
type of need. 
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It was further pointed out that 
the dependents of the forces, after 
all, were remaining in their own 
communities and in civilian life, 
and should not be disturbed or set 
apart as a special class within the 
community; that they were in 
every way entitled, as were all 
other citizens, to the use of 
the health, hospital, institutional, 
school, educational, and _ social 
services open to the population as 
a whole. 

It was submitted, at this time, 
that if these problems were thus 
routed through the ordinary exist- 
ing services, any additional re- 
sources in_ services or funds, 
required for special services to 
military dependents, over and 
above the ordinary budgets of 
the regularly operating agencies, 
would, on the whole, be modest in 
amount. 

On the other hand, if a special 
Patriotic Fund were set up, it was 
felt that it would likely have to 
create machinery and raise funds, 
with one probable result that new 
and only partially uncontrolled 
demands would develop on a very 
wide front, which could be more 
efficiently met within  supple- 
mentary effort on the part of 
existing agencies. 

As a result of these representa- 
tions the Government amended 
the Canadian Patriotic Fund Act, 
and made the creation of any such 
fund or organization optional, on 
the call of His Excellency, the 
Governor-General. 

After moré than a year of war, 
there has been reasonably satis- 
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factory development of a close- 
knit system of allocation of vari- 
ous responsibilities for soldiers’ de- 
pendents. It stems out from the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board into 
the District Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National 
Health and of Soldier Settlement, 
and, from there, out into every 
district of Canada. Investigation is 
handled under this direction, and 
in close collaboration with existing 
social agencies, some under the 
public authority of the municipal- 
ity and provinces, and a_ great 
number voluntary, particularly the 
family agencies and the Children’s 
Aid Societies. . 


Too much cannot be said in re- 
cognition of the collaboration of 
the boards of the Children’s Aid 
Societies and of the Provincial 
Governments, in making available 
the staff and resources of the 
latter for this auxiliary service to 
dependents of the forces. Particu- 
larly with a disturbing increase in 
the number of births of children 
born out of wedlock, or in claims 
on behalf of such children, the close 
and confidential collaboration, be- 
tween the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board, the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, the Soldier 
Settlement Board staff, and the 
social agencies, has proven of great 
value. 


Meanwhile, the adjustment ser- 
vices of the Canadian Legion have 
been developed widely across the 
country, dealing with legal and 
financial aspects of the dependent’s 
claim for allowance. To increasing 
degree, co-operative clearing ar- 
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rangements have been worked out 
so that the Legion representatives 
and the local social agencies 
are working together, and both 
with good clearing arrangements 
through these various branches of 
the Dominion Service. 

While there are phases of the 
problem presenting special pressure 
points, particularly in the need of 
supplementary funds for some 
families, on the whole arrange- 
ments are working well in most of 
the Military Districts. 

The social agencies have worked 
out very happy relations, in most 
areas, with the regimental auxili- 
aries, to the end that their activi- 
ties and funds are being drawn on, 
in a very constructive way, for the 
supplementary monies and _ help 
required among dependents. In 
several centres, the Community 
Chests have allowed extra allot- 
ments for these needs, or arrange- 
ments have been made for loan 
funds to the voluntary agencies. 

These arrangements have saved 
the public from the confusion, in- 
efficiency and expense of additional 
organization and appeals for funds, 
through the wisdom of the Depart- 
ment of Defence in insisting upon 
this clear-cut distinction. By it all 
responsibilities and services, having 
to do with the dependents of the 
forces or men in training continue 
to be routed through the Depend- 
ents’ Allowance Board to the other 
Dominion Departments that are its 
agents, and, through them and 
under their general supervision, 
into the existing community social 
services, public and voluntary. 


C.W. 








War Emergency 
Training 


HERE is an increasing emphasis 
upon specialized training to- 
day. Our needs for skilled 
semi-skilled and unskilled workmen, 
both in the war services and in in- 
dustry, can now be viewed in a 
clearer perspective. Well conceived 
plans are getting under way to assess 
carefully the requirements for all 
work connected with our war effort. 
This promises to result in one of the 
most impressive training program- 
mes which our country has ever 
attempted. We shall have to make 
calls upon all our reserves of labour, 
simultaneously making plans for the 
most effective use of our youth 
when they decide to enter employ- 
ment. An Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Labour Co-ordination has 
been set up in the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, and its plans 
for Dominion-provincial collabor- 
ation in special courses have. just 
been issued. 


The Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee 
foresees no serious 
difficulty in meeting the demand for 
unskilled labour, nor does it expect 
any crisis in finding sufficient semi- 
skilled workers. It believes that the 
largest single source of supply in 
these fields will be from among the 
present unemployed. There is, how- 
ever, a growing public insistence 
upon examination of the possibility 
of replacing male office and shop 
workers with women, releasing the 


PROBABLE 
DEMAND 
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All through the depression, social 
agencies pleaded for re-training for 
idle workers, for special training to 
stop the new crop of dependent 
youth. War forces such provisions. 


J. E. Laycock 


former for training in the heavy in- 
dustries and agriculture. 

Estimates of the total demands 
for labour in war and auxiliary in- 
dustries in 1941 are in the neigh- 
bourhood of 200,000. Of these not 
more than 75,000 would be skilled 
or semi-skilled. The Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee is confident that 
these industrial training program- 
mes will take care of such needs. 
Nor does it expect that prolonged 
difficulties will develop in securing 
suitable types of applicants. 


Outlining the Programme 
The enlarged War 


Training Programme 
will be administered 
through the machinery of the Youth 
Training Scheme in the Department 
of Labour. The machinery here is 
capable of expansion and working 
relationships with the provinces 
are, of course, already established. 
Regular Youth Training classes will 
still be carried on but the number 
attending is likely to continue to 
decrease. The Emergency War 
Training Programme will mean in- 
creased Dominion financial assist- 
ance to the provinces wherever they 
extend their training programmes 
as suggested by the Dominion. All 
major costs will be met by the Do- 
minion. 


One of the conditions of Do- 
minion aid is the appointment by 


ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
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the participating province of a 
single official responsible for its en- 
tire programme. In order that the 
output of trainees be correlated to 
the demands of industry over the 
whole of Canada, federal super- 
vision is required both in the train- 
ing schools and in the industry 
concerned. 

Expansion in training 
facilities will be co- 
ordinated with the in- 
creasing requirements of war indus- 
tries and with the training plans 
now being carried out by the armed 
forces. Vocational schools and train- 
ing centres will continue to be used 
as much as possible. Nevertheless, 
there will have to be a large expan- 
sion through training in industrial 
plants. Part of the school training 
will be preliminary to plant train- 
ing. If the need arises, non-war in- 
dustries may be enlisted in giving 
training for war production and 
arrangements made for the transfer 
of workers so trained to war indus- 
tries. In the allocation of the train- 
ing programme, existing training 
facilities are to be the major con- 
sideration. 


TRAINING 
FACILITIES 


Under the present 
plan, there is recogni- 
tion of the fact that 
large numbers of young people will 
have to be trained but preference 
is to be given to veterans of the last 
war and to those discharged from 
the armed services since the out- 
break of the present conflict. Next 
in the preferred list are men over 
forty. But in every case, capacity 
to benefit from training is of prime 
importance. Within the above limi- 
tations, unemployed men will be 
taken care of first. 


BASIS OF 
SELECTION 


Allowances up to 

$7.00 per week 
($9.00 where living costs are excep- 
tionally high) are to be paid to 
single trainees living away from 
home. Trainees living at home re- 
ceive allowances only in cases of 
financial need and where another 
employment has been given up to 
attend a class. In these cases, the 
maximum weekly allowance is set 
at $3.00. Heads of families are to 
receive $12.00 per week. 
The length of the 
training period will 
depend primarily on 
the skill required and the aptitude 
and previous experience of the 
trainee. Pre-employment classes in 
vocational schools will last from six 
weeks to three months with forty 
hours of training per week. Special 
trades will require a longer period. 
In those trades where the training 
period is less than a month, plant 
schools are to be used. 


ALLOWANCES 


LENGTH OF 
TRAINING 


In these schools, 
minimum rates 
of pay on a forty- 
eight hour week 
begin at .20c per hour for the first 
30 days, increasing .05c per hour 
each month until the fourth when 
the maximum of .35c per hour is 
reached. 


MINIMUM RATES 
OF PAY IN 
PLANT SCHOOLS 


It is to be left to 
each Provincial 
Committee or Direc- 
tor to decide on the 
need for representative committees 
of industry and labouy to advise on 
placement work in particular in- 
dustries or areas. 


GENERAL 
PLACEMENT 
PROCEDURE 


Where no local openings exist, 
trainees may be transferred to 








other areas at no expense to them- 
selves. But every effort should first 
be made to exhaust local possibili- 
ties through the Employment Ser- 
vice staff, special placement officers, 
school staff, or co-operative efforts 
of these officials. 

Apart from the 
numbers being 
trained from 
their own enlisted 
personnel, the Armed Forces need 
upwards of 21,000 skilled workmen 
in 1941. The army and air force 
would like their full quotas looked 
after by the industrial training 
programme and returned to them 
on the completion of training. This 
necessitates close co-operation and 
careful planning along lines already 
laid down. 


CO-OPERATION 
WITH 
ARMED FORCES 


General Comment 

The whole plan appears to be 
broadly conceived. One of its most 
attractive features is that of giving 
particular attention not only to 
war veterans but to older men, and 
men who have had previous experi- 
ence and need only refresher 
courses to fit them for useful em- 
ployment in war industries. There 
are many such men on relief rolls. 
No group of workmen will appreci- 
ate more warmly the opportunity 
to become again efficient in their 
trades. 

Co-operation is the key word 
throughout the whole programme. 
Success will depend on the calibre 
of both the Dominion and Provin- 
cial officials, to whom such signifi- 
cant responsfbilities are now en- 
trusted. Personnel means every- 
thing in such a plan. No one single 
factor will so determine effective 
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administration. The goodwill of in- 
dustry, of school authorities, of the 
armed forces, and of labour will be 
built or broken as this year’s plan 
succeeds or falters. 

The payment of allowances is an 
essential feature of the plan, when 
such large numbers may be taking 
courses away from home. It will 
greatly assist the determination of 
trainees to make the most of their 
opportunities; it will also make for 
more effective authority and so 
more supervision, Minimum rates 
of pay for trainees employed in 
plant schools should be of similar 
assistance. 

Youth Employment 

The determination to keep in 
mind adjustment to post war con- 
ditions without prejudice to our 
war effort, is of special significance 
to young people. Many a young 
person, just past the school-age 
limit, is now thinking seriously 
about taking a job or a special 
training course and deserting regu- 
lar school work. Never was there 
greater need for expert vocational 
guidance than at the present time. 
Among our youth, especially place- 
ment in blind alley jobs, should be 
kept to a minimum. Previous ex- 
perience clearly indicates that more 
unemployables are created through 
young people taking jobs with no 
future than from almost any other 
single factor. 

This problem comes down to one 
of husbanding our resources in 
order to reach a higher degree of 
efficiency. If there is no great 
shortage of labour at the present 
time, the reasonableness of making 


the most out of training older 
Continued on page 27 
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After the Day 
of Battle 


N DeceMBeRr the 8th, 1939", 
() the Dominion Government 
constituted a Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Cabinet on Demobiliza- 
tion and Rehabilitation to study 
and advise upon those measures 
which might be required to meet 
the problems of those discharged, 
from time to time, as members of 
the forces during the war, and of 
demobilization after the war. 
Under authority of this Cabinet 
Sub-Committee, an _ inter-depart- 
mental Advisory Committee was 
set up, and, on October the 8th, 
1940°, this General Advisory Com- 


mittee on Demobilization and 
Rehabilitation was given legal 
status. 


This Committee is to be purely 
advisory, executive and adminis- 
trative responsibility being routed 
through the appropriate channels 
of existing Government Depart- 
ments. It has been provided with 
a small secretariat, and has been 
authorized to name technical ex- 
perts and consultants from outside 
the Civil Service. 


Constitution of Committee 


The Chairman of the Canadian 
Pension Commission is Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee, the 
Chairman of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Board, Vice-Chairman. 
Ex officio members of the Commit- 
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Within three month’s of war’s de 
claration, Canada was examining 
post-war needs. Re-establishment 
plans are now proceeding. 


tee are the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, the Deputy Minister of 
Public Works, the Director of 
Auxiliary Services, Department of 
National Defence, and the Deputy 
Minister of Pensions and National 


Health. 


In addition, two members each 
may be nominated to the Commit- 
tee by the Ministers of Labour, of 
Public Works, of National Defence, 
of Agriculture, of Pensions and 
National Health, of Finance, and 
one by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


Sub-Committees 


The General Advisory Commit- 
tee is broken into several sub- 
committees; (1) on post discharge 
pay and service gratuity; (2) on 
vocational and technical training 
and retraining; (3) on retraining 
of special casualties; (4) on home 
settlement; (5) on employment 
service; (6) on preference in public 
employment; and (7) on adminis- 
tration of special funds. 


Other areas and problems await 
further definite study and action, 
and it is contemplated that addi- 
tional Committees will be formed 
to deal with some of these special 
needs, including sub-committees 
on (1) insurance for ex-service 
men; (2) distinctive insignia for 
ex-service men; (3) co-operation 
with provincial governments; (4) 








urban home settlement; (5) the 
organization of voluntary effort; 
and (6) general family welfare. 

The latter two committees, par- 
ticularly, present a challenge to 
the regular community services, 
nationally and locally. Many of the 
problems and needs for service of 
these men’s dependents will have 
been under their care during the 
war, and will continue to call upon 
their resources in the difficult post- 
war period. They are _ possibly 
closer to the continuing needs, and 
to those problems emerging gener- 
ally across the country, than any 
other resources except that of the 
Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health and the Department 
of National Defence. It therefore 
seems imperative that the volun- 
tary agencies should now _ be 
studying the ways and means in 
which they may further the recep- 
tion, adjustment, and re-establish- 
ment of ex-service men in the 
civilian life of the communities 
which they have done so much to 
protect and preserve. 


General Principles 


The plenary Committee and its 
Sub-Committees have followed cer- 
tain general principles, directing 
their efforts to the elimination of 
duplication and overlapping in 
jurisdiction, on the one hand, and 
of underlapping in the provision of 
necessary facilities, on the other. 

Accordingly, the Committee has 
sought to assure utilization, to the 
utmost, of the reorganized Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, and of the 
executive services and resources 
available from the Dominion De- 


partment of Pensions and Na- 


tional Health. 

Similarly, it is advising on the 
adaptation or extension of pen- 
sion and related legislation and 
administration, to meet new con- 
ditions or needs arising out of the 
particular nature of the present 
war. 


Special Pension Provisions 

Necessarily very early in the 
war, the Dominion Government 
had to take action for the exten- 
sion of pension regulations to men 
on active service in this new war. 

Because of the different nature 
of the present war, the responsi- 
bility of the country had to be 
much more clearly defined, to pro- 
tect it against claims arising from 
accidents or casualties in no way 
associated with a man’s military 
duties, though occurring while he 
was in the active forces. For 
instance, many thousands of the 
present forces are on duty in 
Canada only, and many in the 
Dominion and elsewhere, such as 
the ground crews in the Air Force, 
etec., remain in the normal com- 
munity life except when actually 
on duty. 

Consequently, regulations were 
passed on May the lst, 1940, 
providing that, where a man 
served in Canada only, any 
liability for pension would be ac- 
cepted only when disability or 
death directly followed on _ the 
performance of military duties. 


On September the 25th, 1940,’ 
another special regulation provided 


1P.C.. 1971. 
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that Canadians joining the Im- 
perial forces after the outbreak of 
the present war would receive 
pension at the Dominion rates, 
providing they were domiciled in 
Canada at the outbreak of the war, 
and joined the naval, military or 
air forces of the United Kingdom 
after September the Ist, 1939. 
However, such benefits are to be 
paid only to such persons who are 
residents of Canada, and only 
during their residence in the 
Dominion. 


Hospitalization 

On November the 18th, 1940, 
a further Order-in-Council dealt 
with the problem of men no longer 
fit for service because of some 
irremediable condition, or because 
post-war effects, by accident or 
illness, would render them unfit. 
The social agencies were ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty 
because, unless the disability of 
any such men had been ruled to 
be pensionable, no authority 
existed to admit them, after dis- 
charge, to the hospitals of the 
Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health. 

This Order-in-Council provides 
that, where a man is in hospital, 
under Departmental authority, at 
the time of his discharge, his treat- 


ment shall be continued, and a 
special allowance, equal to his 


assigned pay and the allowance to 
his dependents, shall also be con- 
tinued until either the treatment is 
concluded or it has been decided 
whether the man is eligible for pen- 
sion. Where the latter is the case, 
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of course, treatment continues and 
pension payments begin. 

Where the man is deemed ineli- 
gible for pension, the allowance 
is continued for another seven 
days, and treatment may be con- 
tinued by the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, until 
completed. 

Already many of the social 
agencies bear witness to the great 
usefulness of this modification, in 
assuring maintenance after a man’s 
discharge, and during the period of 
his hospitalization, and of planning 
for the adjustment of his family or 
dependents. 


Discharge Allowance 

On December the 19th, 1940, yet 
another Order-in-Council was 
passed? covering payment of a 
special rehabilitation grant to 
members of the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force, honourably discharged 
after 183 days (six months) of 
active service in the present war. 

The grant is payable for 30 days, 
and is equivalent to the man’s pay 
and dependents’ allowance. Where 
the man has been assigning part of 
his pay to his dependents, the 
allowance is continued in that 
ratio, the man_ receiving the 
amount formerly received as pay, 
and the dependents the assigned 
pay and special allowance. 

This is of inestimable value in 
attempting to work out plans for 
the man and his dependents, in the 
time between discharge from the 
service and re-establishment in 
community life. Prior to its pas- 
sage, considerable confusion and 
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hardship arose, because often the 
man and his dependents were away 
from the area of their residence, 
and conflict arose as to whether 
they were eligible for unemploy- 
ment aid or local relief, or volun- 
tary aid from the social services. 


Veterans’ Welfare 

Provision was made, by an 
Order-in-Council, on November the 
27th, 1940, for the constitution 
with the Department of Pensions 
and National Health of a Veterans’ 
Welfare Division, “to advise and 
assist former members of the forces 
in matters pertaining to re-esta- 
blishment in civil life, and to per- 
form such other duties as may be 
prescribed by the Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, 
relating to the welfare of such 
former members of the forces.” 

The posts of chief of this 
Division, and of district officers to 
serve therein, have been advertised 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

The plan of this Division calls 
for the establishment of sub-offices 
at those points throughout Canada 
in which the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National 
Health maintains offices, and in 
any other centres where  sub- 
divisions may be deemed advisable. 
It is planned to locate the officers 
in the administrative offices of the 
~ 1P.C. 6282. 


Employment Service of Canada, 
but the Welfare officials are re- 
quired to become conversant with 
all regulations bearing on pensions, 
allowances, medical treatment, em- 
ployment, welfare, etc., that may 
be of assistance to the discharged 
or demobilized men. They are to 
know occupational opportunities 
within the areas of their jurisdic- 
tion, and to endeavour to obtain 
the co-operation of employers in 
giving a chance to returned men. 

Definite responsibility is laid 
upon these officials to keep them- 
selves informed as to the antici- 
pated arrival of discharged men, 
and to make arrangements to 
notify their families, and to en- 
courage voluntary collaboration in 
welcoming them. 

The creation of this new office, 
within the districts and sub-dis- 
tricts of the Dominion Department 
of Pensions and National Health, 
opens rich opportunities for close 
collaboration between the existing 
community services and these new 
facilities designed to effect the 
satisfactory adjustment of return- 
ing members of the forces. 

Particularly should this co-oper- 
ation be early and well established 
in relation to service to de- 
pendents. C.W. 


References—Hansard, Friday, December 6. 
page 850. 





FEDERATION DES OEUVRES 


Monrtreav’s Federation of French Charities will make its ninth annual appeal 
for funds March 10th to 19th. The objective is $441,500 to meet the needs of 


twenty-one agencies. 


The Honourable F. Philippe Brais, M.L.C., General Campaign Chairman, 
stated that the dates had been advanced from March 24th so as not to conflict with 
the Dominion-wide United War Charities appeal. 

The Federation’s Campaign Headquarters are in the Place D’Armes, and Mr. 
Albert Doyon is Executive Director, succeeding Col. H. L. de Martigny. 
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Voluntary Effort 


At the 48rd annual meeting 
of the Winnipeg Children’s 
Aid, the gifted principal of 
United College assesses the 
social agency in a democracy. 


Essential to Democracy 


ost of us are so preoccupied 
directly or indirectly with 
the all-important effort to 
throttle Hitlerism by means of a 
military victory that we do not 
always realize that this struggle 
has liberated in our midst certain 
social forces which are going to 
have an important bearing on the 
thing for which we are fighting, 
namely, our own way of life. War’s 
pressures are forcing us to review, 
in a somewhat critical spirit, many 
features of our life which we have 
accepted as a matter of course. 
Some people are not a little per- 
turbed over certain social attitudes 
which have been provoked by the 
necessities of war. For example, 
there is a growing impatience with 
the right of freedom of speech, be- 
cause the liberal way in which we 
interpreted that right in times of 
peace can be and has been abused 
by enemies within our gates in 
time of war. Such a situation sets 
before us the difficult problem of 
dealing with abuses of this right 
without destroying the right itself. 
This is only one of a series of 
situations which are precipitated 
by the fact that even democracies 
must recognize that there are times 
when despotic authority has its 
uses and must be permitted to 
function. Peace is the mother of 
freedom and War is the mother of 
tyranny. When war comes, we 
cannot escape the temporary sur- 
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render of a good deal of our free- 
dom. But in such times what we all 
want to know is how we can act 
to make it as sure as possible that 
peace will restore to us _ those 
liberties which we cannot now 
preserve without yielding them for 
a time to the tyranny of our com- 
mon necessity. 


Two approaches to Problem 

There are two approaches to this 
pressing problem. The first is a 
negative approach. We can set a 
watch on authority and compel it 
through protest, to modify its 
encroachments on our personal 
liberties. This approach has its 
uses, especially where there is any 
reason to suspect a plot to destroy 
our liberties. But, where there is 
no reason for such suspicion, it is 
an approach that is dangerous 
because it tends to disrupt our 
social unity and moves toward the 
invoking of revolutionary force. 


It is not that situations cannot 
arise in which it may be necessary 
and advisable to adopt that nega- 
tive method, but there should be 
a more positive method of protect- 
ing our basic rights and making 
sure that all our freedom will be 
restored to us. The whole work of 
this society, and of all other similar 
voluntary social agencies, is an 
illustration of such an approach. 








When a free society, such as ours, 
has to make war, and in order to 
do so has to grant greater authority 
to the Government and less free- 
dom to the individual, the way in 
which it can best make sure of the 
defence of its liberties against the 
enemy, and of the restoration of its 
full liberties by Government is to 
strengthen, in every way in its 
power, those institutions which 
express most positively and con- 
structively the basic principles of 
its social philosophy. 


Our Democratic Institutions 

Many people, if asked what are 
those institutions, would unhesi- 
tatingly reply that they are the 
institutions of our constitution, and 
particularly our institutions of 
responsible government, such as 
parliament and the courts. But 
these institutions have been 
shaped, first of all, with reference 
to a desire to safeguard rights 
rather than to give positive effect 
to certain principles. Parliamentary 
government is a system which was 
shaped primarily to preserve the 
right to criticize authority and to 
hold it in check, in the interests of 
the freedom of the individual. So 
also with the Law. Its prime func- 
tion is to make sure that things 
are done in the right way, without 
infringing on certain inalienable 
human rights, rather than just to 
see that they are done. On the 
constitutional side our system re- 
flects our view, developed out of 
long ages of painful experience. 
Our constitutional institutions, 
then, are imbued with a negative 
spirit. Their prime function is to 
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criticize and check executive 
authority. Because this is their 
very nature democratic govern- 
ments are slow in getting things 
done and do not quickly take the 
initiative. 

Democracy’s Greatest Right 

With us the initiative comes 
from the people, and it comes for 
the most part, not from individuals, 
but from corporate groups of in- 
dividuals who discover some com- 
mon interest which they wish to 
promote. These groups with us are 
free, not only to present their 
ideas to the government as a 
criticism of the status quo. They 
are also free, under the law, to give 
them positive effect to such extent 
as their corporate, and voluntarily 
contributed resources will permit. 

This means that a democracy is 
something more than a system 
which preserves the right to 
criticize constituted authority, 
though the worth of that right 
should not be minimized, but that 
is not the most precious right under 
democracy. That most precious 
right is the right to exercise 
imitative in co-operating with gov- 
ernment. 

Were the story of the founding 
of the Children’s Aid Society to be 
explored, you would find that it 
was formed to do certain things 
that Government was either not 
doing or else not doing in a way 
that was deemed adequate. Gov- 
ernments, after all, are composed 
of finite individuals who can 
neither know everything that needs 
to be done, nor how it should be 
done, let alone do it. A people can 








only be free if it is, as a whole, 
disposed to accept responsibility. 
The creative and constructive way 
to keep authority in check is to co- 
operate actively with it in making 
a better society. The dynamic of a 
democratic society lies always 
then in its free and voluntary 
associations, in churches, in politi- 
cal parties, in schools and colleges 
and universities, in service clubs, 
and social agencies, and in societies 
of all kinds for promoting cultural 
interests. Through these posses- 
sions there can be focussed on the 
agencies of constitutional govern- 
ment the experience and wisdom, 
and moral compulsion of the whole 
people. So long as we have, in the 
community, individuals who are 
enough interested in the protection 
of unfortunate children to take the 
initiative in this matter, Govern- 
ment will continue to recognize 
this need and to make progress in 
providing for it. But let the 
average citizen once abdicate his 
social responsibility, in this or in 
other such matters, and in all 
probability it will not be long until 
there is a different story to tell. 
This voluntary principle lies, then, 
at the very heart of democracy 
and the surest way to preserve our 
freedom is not just to exercise our 
right to criticize government, but 
rather to give positive effect to our 
right to co-operate freely and 
voluntarily with government. 


Dictators Destroy Voluntary 
Effort 
Once the totalitarian leaders had 
destroyed parliamentary institu- 
tions they turned their attention 
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immediately to the suppression of 
all voluntary social agencies. It 
happened that, with others, I was 
lunching with the founder of 
Rotary just when word had come 
of the suppression of Rotary in 
Germany. The Britishers present 
maintained that the Hitlerism 
which could do this was a threat 
to our way of life, even then, and 
this continent could not suffer that 
movement to spread in the world 
without waking up some day to 
find its freedom threatened. One 
of those present, thus epitomized 
my argument: “Once destroy the 
right of the individual to co-operate 
freely and voluntarily with the gov- 
ernment and you have destroyed 
the thing which gives effect to our 
constitution and makes democracy 
a going concern.” 

How, then, can any one who 
believes in democracy, fail to be 
interested in such an agency as the 
Children’s Aid Society? How, in 
fact, can anyone be spiritually at 
home in a democracy, unless he has 
a vital interest in some form of 
voluntary social service? 


The Patient Faith of Voluntary 
Service 

That interest is unflagging. The 
story of the past year’s work in 
the Children’s Aid Society, of its 
work over the forty-three years of 
its history is one of a job never 
done. There is a constant problem 
of the years, the essential elements 
changing little, for the human 
problem never gets itself complete- 
ly and finally solved. But volun- 
tary service does not throw up its 
hands, it goes on in the strength of 








its invincible patience with human- 
ity. 

This patience, characteristic of 
the social approach to problems of 
human relationship, is all the more 
remarkable because those who fol- 
low it are usually so free from any 
sentimental illusions about human 
nature, as to be described col- 
loquially as “hard-boiled.” This 
invincible patience of people who 
go in for this social work is not just 
that of the congenital optimist. It 
goes far deeper than that. 


Basic Democratic Attitudes 

This patience springs from a 
basic attitude to the whole of the 
world, a conviction that no matter 
what maladjustments there may 
appear to be between individual 
parts of it, the totality of it has 
meaning. Expressed in the elements 
of human life, this suggests that 
the man or woman in social work, 
while recognizing interest in in- 
dividual persons, never thinks of 
them purely in terms of their 
individuality but always in relation 
to a social process which must go 
on, as parts of a Humanity that 
must at least be kept on the march, 
which must go on seeking to relate 
itself successfully to the whole of 
the marvellous universe in which 
it finds itself, regardless of how 
well it may succeed in doing so at 
any one point of time. 

The same basic attitude to life 
is suggested in the words “For God 
so loved the world.” To turn that 
into an expression of any exclusive 
love for any part of the world, to 
transmute it into a warrant for 
the special destiny of any indi- 
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vidual, or group, or class, or nation, 
is to defy the universe. The atti- 
tude to life which accords with the 
nature of things is expressed by St. 
John: “For God sent not the Son 
into the world to judge the world, 
but that the world through Him 
might be saved.” To be in har- 
mony with the whole of the world, 
our attitude to life must be 
constructive, creative, curative, 
regardless of whether the shape of 
immediate circumstances seems to 
justify it or not. No matter how 
pessimistic we may be about the 
part we are impelled by that out- 
look in life to be optimistic about 
the whole. 

That spiritual attitude is the 
root of the tree we call Democracy. 
We seek, when we are true to our 
genius, to socialize all values. We 
cannot for long recognize any 
greatness in an individual which 
can sustain itself only by taking 
and never by giving. It is no acci- 
dent that those who gripe most 
about the shortcomings of democra- 
cy are invariably those who are 
interested in what it can do for them 
and seldom ever think of what they 
might do for it. Without that sense 
of the superior worth and signifi- 
cance of the whole which gives us 
the will to serve, regardless of the 
immediate outcome of our service, 
we cannot, spiritually speaking, 
feel at home in a democratic 
society. 


Voluntary Services Fundamental 

What then is the larger signifi- 
cance of voluntary social agencies 
in a democracy? Such agencies are 
not incidental to a democracy but 


fundamental to it, because, through 
them, we can discharge that 
responsibility to co-operate freely 
and voluntarily with government 
which is a corollary of our right, as 
free men and women, to criticize 
government. Criticism offered in 
any other than a constructive and 
co-operative spirit has no warrant 
in our social philosophy. 


Again, such societies are not in- 
cidental to but fundamental to the 
freedom of our spirits. As a great 
prophet once said to a craven king 
and the elite which surrounded 
him: “If ye will not believe ye shall 
not be confirmed.” There is no 
freedom of the spirit apart from 
faith, for the spirit that is devoid 
of faith, which cannot in some 
degree live “in full honor and trust 
with the whole of the world”, is 
already delivered into the bonds of 
fear. 


These voluntary services in 
society are closely related to the 
morale of the nation in time of 
war. France affords an example of 
the dry rot which ensues within a 
nation when it neglects to give 
co-operative and constructive ex- 
pression to its will to be free. We 
cannot live merely by the denial 
of ancient Wrong. We can only 
live by effective affirmations of 
eternal Right. Armies may “march 
on their bellies”, as Napoleon said, 
but they cannot fight victoriously 
if they are not armed with the 
sword of the free and reverent 
spirit. What we are here at home, 
our fighting men will be on sea, 
on land, and in the air. If Canada 
does not continue to be, in time of 
war as well as of peace, a land 
where human personality is a 
sacred trust of society, why should 
some of us die for what the rest of 
us will not serve and preserve? 


—_—<-—_>-~—~—-—- 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING .. 


people and of giving youth a 
chance to acquire training through 
regular channels cannot be ques- 
tioned. If this part of the plan is 
carried through successfully, it will 
be not only beneficial to our war 
effort but will also contribute to 
the general health of our present 
and future working population. 


Out of the experiences of the 
War Emergency Training Program- 
me, there is certain to come results 
in training and placement work of 
lasting value to Canada. These ex- 
periences should enable the Em- 
ployment Service to improve its 
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technique, to enjoy greater co- 
operation with employers and to 
advise more skilfully on problems 
of youth employment. The close 
collaboration of Dominion, provin- 
ces, industry, school and employ- 
ment services may be so stimulat- 
ing as to encourage the establish- 
ment of facilities for long range 
planning in youth training and 
placement. Such services would be 
of incalculable value in anticipating 
and handling the problems of the 
immediate post-war years. 


References: The Report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordination. 
Reprint from the Labour Gazette, January, 
1941. 








The Catholic Layman 


There is no Catholic layman more 
universally liked, in this land of his, 
than “Joe” Pigott, on nearly every 
welfare board in Hamilton, a Cham- 
ber of Commerce man, and member of 
the National Labour Supply Board. 


in Welfare Service’ 


HE last thirty years or so 
have been a_ period of 
mechanical and_ technical 
growth bringing to the United 
States, and, to a lesser extent, to 
Canada, an extraordinary develop- 
ment in industry, invention and 
technical advancement. These, in 
turn, have brought mass produc- 
tion, higher pay, shorter hours. 


To illustrate from personal ex- 
perience, when I started to work 
with my father in 1904 on the 
erection of the International Har- 
vester plant in Hamilton, common 
labour drew 1714 cents an hour; 
bricklayers, who were the highest 
paid mechanics in the construc- 
tion industry, received 40 cents. 
The wages of industrial workers, 
if recorded, would be on a com- 
parable level. Those wages have 
increased as much as three hundred 
per cent. On the whole in the 
cities, today, wages would be 
about two and a half times what 
they were in 1903, 1904, and 1905. 
The depression of the 30’s inter- 
rupted this amazing climb in the 
wages of the workers, and in the 
crash, a great many thoughtful 
people paused, looked about them 
and began to speculate as to what 
had brought it about. Of course, 
they looked on this crash and the 
industrial depression which fol- 





1Adapted from an address to the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 
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lowed as the end of all industrial 
progress. It is a human failing al- 
ways to look on present circum- 
stances as final circumstances. 
Technocracy was one of the in- 
teresting theories emerging and 
causing a great sensation. It sought 
to establish that mechanization 
had brought such a consequent 
displacement of labour that the 
great industrial machine had in- 
deed turned upon us and that 
calamity alone awaited us. 

But its theories were to be dis- 
credited by counter calculations, 
establishing that, as industry had 
become mechanized, production 
multiplied and costs lowered, other 
industries had been bred and the 
opportunities for employment were 
increasing at a faster rate in in- 
dustry as a whole than the rate 
of displacement due to technical 
advancement in any one of its 
sectors. 


Labour Progress Here to Stay 


We know today, if we know 
anything for certain, that the days 
of small scale organization and low 
rates of pay are gone forever. As 
this continent has become indus- 
trialized we have seen extraor- 
dinary things happen. We have 
seen, not just wages go up from 
two hundred to three hundred per- 








cent in a short generation, but the 
hours of work per day and the days 
per week progressively shortened. 
We have seen the great increase 
in the leisure time of working 
people. 

“What has the worker got out 
of the industrial machine compared 
with the profits of the capitalist?” 
Some will contend that the indus- 
trial growth in America, which has 


meant mass production, lower 
prices, shorter hours and _ periods 
of unemployment — has done 
nothing for the workers com- 


parable to what it has done for the 
masters of industry—the owners— 
the capitalists. Because the process 
has been so slow, we fail to realize 
that the standards of living have 
marched steadily upward, even at 
times outstripping the economic 
basis on which they were founded. 
We have seen in our own lives the 
transition from the worker of a 
generation ago, prematurely old, 
walking his miles to and from work 
with his dinner pail, to this present 
order. The city worker quickly 
advanced to the street car and then 
to an undreamed of economic posi- 
tion where he owned his own auto 
and rode back and forth to work 
in comfort, with much of the day 
left for relaxation and amusement 
and, if so inclined, further adult 
education. 


Advances in Social Welfare 

The greatest benefit, (and pos- 
sibly the sphere of greatest ad- 
vancement) is rarely emphasized 
yet it is the most valuable, and 
precious of all_—the improvement 
in social welfare. Less than two 


generations ago a man worked and 
if he did not work he would starve; 
a man and his wife saved because 
if they did not save and unemploy- 
ment came, they would be desti- 
tute, they would go hungry. People 
saved against the certainty of old 
age and the horror of being without 
provision for that time. Women in 
low income families dreaded the 
least illness in fear that their 
children would be left alone and 
without care. People suffered 
chronic ailments, and_ disease: 
whole families dropped off, one by 
one, from tuberculosis, because 
they had been unable to live pro- 
perly on those hard earned pennies, 
or save for the means of treatment. 

Today there is a minimum 
standard of security in this country 
and in the United States. Society 
seeks to assure that no man or 
woman is left without something 
to eat and a place to sleep; old age 
is provided for from public or 
private funds: the home of the 
mother, with children, and without 
a breadwinner, is provided for by 
the community: the needy sick are 
assured of hospital, clinic, home 
nursing care in most communities, 
for the health of the destitute is 
the equal concern of the com- 
munity with the health of the 
wealthiest man in it. Probably best 
of all, the children, the care of 
whose little bodies and minds and 
souls is the haunting fear of every 
humble mother, are assured pro- 
tection through organized _re- 
sources, whether they be normal, 
or defective, or delinquent, if they 
stand in need. 

There have been incredible ad- 








vances in social betterment in a 
short period of time. There is 
criticism about the extravagances 
and the “frills” and the “softness” 
of our present day but who would 
go back the great distance we have 
advanced along the road of volun- 
tary socialism? We will travel 
further forward. 

Public welfare expenditures are 
an index of our progress. Data, 
prepared by the Canadian Welfare 
Council, record that expenditures, 
so classified, have increased from 
$25,000,000 in 1914 to $250,000,000 
in 1939. In seven Provinces 
Mothers’ Allowances, non-existent 
in 1920 now exceed $7,000,000 a 
year; Old Age Pensions, intro- 
duced in 1926, will amount in the 
Dominion to $40,000,000 in 1940. 
Unemployment Relief, voted by 
special appropriation first in 1930, 
has absorbed over a billion dollars 
in a decade. Hospitals are a pro- 
vincial liability and in a little over 
ten years in Ontario, the contribu- 
tions from the Province to hospi- 
tals have grown from $2,000,000 
to $4,500,000 a year: assistance to 
Homes for Incurables has more 
than doubled; to Sanatoria for 
Consumptives it has grown from 
just over $1,000,000 to $2,300,000. 
Provincial welfare costs in Ontario, 
alone, not including Federal or 
Municipal costs, approximate 50 
millions a year. 

If we go no further back than to 
the years just before the first 
Great War, we see most of our wel- 
fare effort flowing out from volun- 
tary organization, greatly stimu- 
lated by the work of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund, with its objectives 
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the care and maintenance of 
soldiers’ families. When the war 
was over, the post-war period re- 
quired greater and greater welfare 
effort. In every case volunteers or 
amateurs led the way. As soon as 
the need and methods were proven 
legislation and public appropria- 
tion followed. The post-war period 
almost telescoped into the depres- 
sion and, here again, voluntary 
effort bore the brunt of emergency 
provision and service. And now 
will come this war’s aftermath, 
which will be even more serious 
than the War itself. Public Service, 
Social Welfare has become Big 
Business, and will remain so. 


There was a significant para- 
graph in Toronto Saturday Night 
on the eve of the 1940 Presidential 
election: “If Wilkie wins, it will 
not be because Americans were 
afraid of continuing Roosevelt’s 
national socialism policies. As a 
matter of cold hard fact, national 
socialism will continue to advance 
whichever wins, if only because it 
is part of a world movement.” That 
statement will stand in Canada 
too. 


The Challenge to the Catholic 
Laity 

As Catholic men and women, 
what part shall we play? It is open 
to question whether Catholic lay 
men and women take sufficient 
active interest in social welfare. 
This is due, possibly to two 
reasons. The past has carried many 
prejudices against the Catholic 
Church and the members of that 
Church, producing undoubtedly in 
the minds of the Catholic laity, the 
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thought that they labour under a 
disadvantage in_ general com- 
munity work. Hence there is a 
tendency to keep to themselves. 
Then again, there is the fact that 
our Church has always been to the 
fore in works of this kind—and, 
possibly the activities of the 
Church, and the communities and 
congregations within it, is the 
explanation for some of the indif- 
ference of the laity. Laymen have 
been inclined to leave these things 
“to the Church, the Priests and 


the Nuns.” Catholic men and 
women must realize that this 


whole problem is being faced and 
the challenge met today by people 
as citizens and members of units 
of a social and economic system. 
We unconsciously associate these 
things with our religion and with 
our Church but most non-Catholics 
think of welfare services as apart 
from their Church, and integrally 
tied up with the Community. The 
average man in Canada probably 
feels that he is doing as much wel- 
fare work, as fine public service, 
in active work in a service agency 
as in his Church. This is not a 
criticism in the slightest degree of 
his attitude, but rather to point up 
to the Catholic that others face 
this question and these challenges, 
not from the shadow of the Church 
but from the standpoint of public 
duty and service to the com- 
munity. 

As a Catholic layman, active in 
general community service, I can 
state that the welfare activities of 
the Catholic Church are greatly 
appreciated and taken at their full 
value. To take but one example— 
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you will find public welfare 
workers, trained in social work, 
sympathetically accepting the fact 
that the Sisters in our orphanages 
are primarily concerned in the 
souls of the children; that with 
them that comes first. 

That is an excellent example of 
the broad, tolerant attitude in the 
part of trained workers towards 
our institutions, for the usual 
“headings” in child care are health, 
education, vocational and psychi- 
atric guidance. When, therefore, 
certain spiritual factors are gener- 
ally accepted as first principles in 
Catholic institutions and Catholic 
welfare work, it indicates at least 
sympathy and understanding with 
the Catholic point of view. 

Catholic children, thanks to the 
work of the Church and the good 
Sisters and others, enjoy certain 
protection which safeguards their 
faith. Generally speaking Catholic 
children, who are orphans, are 
found in Catholic institutions and 
agencies where they are taught the 
doctrines of their faith, so impor- 
tant to them in later life. Wayward 
boys and girls, generally speaking, 
are committed to institutions 
where they receive the benefit of a 
Catholic atmosphere. 

Where new problems develop 
such as, for instance, the settle- 
ment of overseas children, the 
interest of the Catholic Church is 
recognized to the end that Catholic 
children from the Old Country will 
be placed in Catholic homes in 
Canada. 

Old prejudices have largely been 
broken down. In the forces at work 
in the world today, Christianity 





itself is fighting for its very life. 
There is no time or place now for 
the narrow mind or the bigot ‘as 
we face a common foe. We can 
thank our Protestant associates 
and friends for many of the 
privileges which we enjoy. 


Catholic men and women must 
take their share of community 
welfare and, as citizens, take a 
greater interest therein. This is not 
to assure that Catholic unfortu- 
nates must be looked after by 
Catholics; but to broaden out 
ourselves and to develop a general 
attitude of toleration and under- 
standing. That does not mean be- 
coming easy going or tolerant if 
Christian Doctrine is misrepre- 


sented, but it means the toleration 
necessary to sink certain dif- 
ferences, for a common purpose— 
the proper organization of charity 
and help for others less fortunate 
than ourselves. 


Let us take our proper place in 
public welfare work, not wait for 
organizations to come seeking us 
out. Let us show our interest in 
services for the children; the sick; 
the old; in war work of different 
kinds. Every man and woman 
should give a certain percentage of 
his or her time to social better- 
ment. The background of our 
Church and the prestige of our 
Church demand that we do our 
part. 





“NEVER BEFORE” 


Success steps out of the twenty-second Annual Report of Toronto’s Community 
Welfare Federation. 


“Never before has so much money been raised for this worthy cause”, says 
the President, Mr. C. S. Band; $577,300 in 1940, compared with $554,889 the 
previous year ... “the affairs of Federation are in sounder shape to-day than in 
any year since 1933. This is in accordance with the auditor’s report.” 
“The cost of the campaign and administration was lower than in any year 
since 1932.” 


War has made new demands upon the Federation’s thirty-two agencies. 
The Neighborhood Workers Association report service to a larger number of 
families than previously. The Children’s Aid Society found itself faced with the 
task of planning for Canada’s child war guests under the British Government 
scheme. 


Employment is not a cure-all and, hundreds of women having been called 
into munitions and other war industries, the day nurseries, all over the city 
have had a big problem on their hands to give day care to children left 
without supervision. 


The President reports exploration, which may be reopened by the Board of 
Trade, of the possibility of a Toronto general united financial campaign. And in 
harmony with general trends elsewhere, Federation’s committees during the year 
gave considerable attention to civic grants to member agencies, performing 
services for which the City would otherwise be compelled to provide staff and 
equipment. EG. 
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Le Mariage et 


L’adjointe de langue francaise 
du Conseil passe ici en revue 
quelques problémes de la vie de 
famille. Suite et fin “A L’As- 
saut de la Vie de Famille”. 


ses Problemes Connexes 


A législation sociale des pays 
modernes ne permet pas les 
mariages d’enfants et fixe une 

limite d’age. Mais cela n’empéche 
pas certains couples de contracter 
mariage a la hate, de s’y lancer sans 
réflexion préalable pour découvrir 
plus tard quils n’étaient pas faits 
lun pour l’autre, et qu’ils ne peu- 
vent plus vivre heureux sous le 
méme toit. Depuis le début de la 
guerre, nous avons été témoins de 
la course au mariage: il en ait dont 
le mariage avait été retardé depuis 
de nombreuses années @ cause du 
manque d’emploi du_ fiancé; la 
guerre lui ayant permis de se trou- 
ver une situation, il a vite fait 
d’épouser celle qui l’a patiemment 
attendu des années durant. Tantot 
ce sont des parents qui se sont 
laissés éblouir par un uniforme, et 
n’ont pas craint de donner en 
mariage leur fille de moins de vingt 
ans & un homme qui est exposé a 
partir sil en recoit Vordre. Ils 
semblent ignorer qu’en une telle 
occurrence, leur fille sera peut-étre 
a leur crochet, et qui sait . . . avec 
un rejeton! 

L’Eglise exige la publication des 
bans avant le mariage. La !oi civile 
a aussi ses prescriptions dans ce 
domaine. Cette mesure est sage et 
prévient les mariages contractés a 
la suite du “coup de foudre”. Nos 
ministres du culte s’unissent aux 
parents pour préparer les jeunes a 
état conjugal dans lequel ils se 


Marre HaMe. 


proposent d’entrer. Cela est-il suf- 
fisant? Il est difficile de poser un 
jugement général la-dessus. Cha- 
que cas mérite d’étre considéré 
isolément. Certaines jeunes filles et 
jeunes gens éclairés par les conseils 
recus, et les lectures qu’ils ont 
faites, sont conscients de leurs res- 
ponsabilités et sérieux. A d’autres, 
il faudrait la fréquentation d’un 
Institut de Mariage ot des spé- 
cialistes dans les domaines de la 
religion, des affaires, de la psycho- 
logie, de la médecine, de la loi, 
pourraient faire, selon le cas, un 
enseignement individuel ou collec- 
tif. 
Apercu historique 

La famille moderne est dans son 
organisation bien loin de la famille 
patriarchale qui se suffisait a elle- 
méme, et ou le pere était le maitre 
souverain de cette petite commun- 
auté. Dans cette famille, la femme 
était plus ou moins l’esclave de son 
époux. Le chef de famille avait 
autorité sur ces enfants méme si 
ces derniers étaient parvenus a 
Page mur. 

Le christianisme vient mettre le 
mariage au rang de sacrement. Le 
mariage monogame se répand de 
plus en plus. Le Moyen-Age entoure 
la femme d’une respectueuse adora- 
tion. Le chevalier, pour plaire a la 
dame de ses réves, eut été disposé 
a entreprendre les plus périlleuses 








aventures. Mais le seigneur dans 
son chateau fort, demeure le sou- 
verain maitre de la destinée de 
ceux qui l’entourent. Les enfants 
naissent nombreux, préoccupé que 
lon était d’avoir des héritiers pour 
assurer la descendance du nom et 
du patrimoine. Les enfants se 
mariaient tres jeunes. Les jeunes 
filles surtout devaient convoler, 
sinon on les dirigeait vers le cou- 
vent, 


Au temps de la Renaissance, les 
femmes prennent gout a la littéra- 
ture. C’est l’époque de la floraison 
des arts et des lettres. A l’époque 
classique, les femmes s’astreignent 
aux sérieuses études et deviennent 
un peu bas-bleu. 

Vers ce siécle, les premiers colons 
arrivent au Canada. Ces femmes 
des premiers temps de la colonie 
eurent la vie dure. Ou puisaient- 
elles toutes leurs ressources d’en- 
durance? D’abord dans une foi trés 
vive, puis dans un physique sain. 
Elles étaient habituées au travail: 
dans leur Normandie, elles n’avai- 
ent pas tous les conforts, mais 
comparée a la vie de colon, elle 
devait leur sembler une vie facile 
et aisée. 

La vie aux premiers temps de la 
colonie était vraiment communau- 
taire. La lutte contre des ennemis 
communs et le désir de christianiser 
les indigenes, donnent un méme 
coeur a toute la Nouvelle-France. 


Vient la domination anglaise. 
L’adaptation est longue et difficile. 
On se resserre autour de son clocher. 
La famille est féconde, le Canadien- 
Francais émigre vers l|’Ontario, vers 
Ouest. L’Acadie décimée renait. 
Aujourd’hui ils sont quatre millions! 


La vie de famille chez les Cana- 
diens-Francais a évolué. Elle a 
suivi un peu le courant général, 
quoiqu’a un rythme beaucoup plus 
lent, si fort est chez elle le senti- 
ment de la tradition. 


Changements d’attitudes 

La famille du 20e siécle est tou- 
jours l’institution qui est la cellule 
primitive de toute société organisée. 
Nous devons reconnaitre cependant 
que les attitudes respectives de ses 
membres envers les uns les autres 
ont beaucoup évolué. 

L’émancipation de la femme a eu 
des répercussions importantes dans 
la vie de famille. Dans nombre de 
pays, la femme a maintenant le 
droit de voter; elle peut gérer ses 
biens sans lintervention de son 
mari et a des droits égaux a ceux 
de ce dernier sur ses enfants. Le 
travail féminin autrefois dédaigné, 
est accepté et reconnu non seule- 
ment comme respectable, mais 
comme une nécessité, ]a ott la chose 
s’impose. La femme seule d’aujour- 
d’hui peut assurer son existence et 
souvent c’est elle qui vient en aide 
a sa famille, alors qu’autrefois la 
situation était a l’inverse. 

La veuve laissée sans ressources 
devait anciennement se_ réfugier 
dans sa famille pour étre souvent 
traitée en mercenaire, ou encore 
étre a la merci de l’assistance pub- 
lique. L’épouse frappée par le mal- 
heur a maintenant un sort plus 
heureux! L’Etat lui donne une pen- 
sion qui lui permet de garder ses 
enfants avec elle pour leur donner 
des soins et une éducation comme 
elle seule peut le faire: 

L’attitude de domination adoptée 
auparavant par les parents est en 





train de disparaitre; ils deviennent 
de plus en plus les camarades de 
leurs fils et filles, surtout a lage 
critique de l’adolescence, ou |’enfant 
a tant besoin d’étre compris. Il 
semble que si cette attitude est 
nuancée du respect et de I’admira- 
tion que tout enfant bien né porte 
a ses parents, une confiance mutu- 
elle inébranlable se développera 
entre parents et enfants. 


Abandon du foyer 

Ce probleme social est grave, car 
il entraine une suite de souffrances 
physiques et morales. Certains 
travailleurs sociaux ont remarqué 
le lien trés étroit qui existe entre 
abandon du foyer et la délin- 
quance chez les jeunes. L’enfant 
qui vit dans un foyer désuni est 
plus apte a s’évader des principes 
moraux que posent la loi divine et 
la loi humaine. 

L’égoisme, l’oubli des obligations 
fondamentales de Il’état conjugal 
sont généralement les causes de 
abandon du foyer. Pour étre juste 
cependant, ajoutons-y le jeu des 
circonstances. Notre ére imprégnée 
de machinisme, les sources d’emploi 
si incertaines, les salaires si rare- 
ment en accord avec les besoins de 
la famille viennent s’associer aux 
facteurs d’éléments personnels qui 
poussent un pere ou une mére a 
quitter son foyer. 

La loi traite sévérement celui ou 
celle qui ignore ses devoirs envers 
sa famille. Elle tient le pére respon- 
sable du soutien de son épouse et 
de ses enfants. S’il manque a cette 
obligation, elle le menace d’empri- 
sonnement ou d’une forte amende. 
Egalement s'il persiste 4 ne pas 
vouloir retourner a son foyer, elle 
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le force & payer une pension ali- 
mentaire pour la subsistance de sa 
femme et de ses enfants. 


Toutes ces dispositions coerci- 
tives ont certes leur importance, 
mais elles ne seraient pas completes 
si des personnes au dévouement 
éclairé ne s’employaient pas a ré- 
habiliter les familles désunies, a 
faire réaliser 4 ’'époux ou l’épouse 
coupable, ses devoirs envers les 
siens. Ce travail se fait par des 
oeuvres d’assistance familiale nom- 
breuses et les cours de relations 
domestiques. Est-il besoin de men- 
tionner les efforts innombrables de 
notre clergé, qui de tout temps s’est 
efforcé de maintenir la stabilité et 
lunion de la famille? Les Sociétés 
d’Aide a l’Enfance de leur coté, 
travaillent & sauvegarder les droits 
de l’enfant 4 recevoir une éducation 
convenable, et a vivre dans un 
foyer ou il est entouré de soins et 
d’affection. 


Divorce et séparation 

L’attitude ferme de _ JlEglise 
Catholique devant le divorce a 
contribué & maintenir la famille 
canadienne-fran¢aise unie. On y 
trouve rarement les cas d’abandon 
de foyer. Si la vie commune entre 
les époux est devenue impossible 
par suite d’incompatibilité de car- 
actére, ou d’autres causes, on aura 
recours & la séparation a l’amiable 
ou a la séparation légale selon le 
cas. 


De 114 qu'il était en 1918, le 
nombre des divorces au Canada a 
passé a 1,883 en 1938 (Canada 
Year Book, 1939, p. 131). Un fac- 
teur important entre en cause: il 


est beaucoup plus facile d’obtenir 
Suite a la page 43 








Slowly, steadily, their progress 
not infrequently unnoticed even 
by their own directors, social 
agencies, everywhere, are 
plodding on, doing the common 


“Not Advertised” task of the common day. 


Some OFFIcE OFFERINGS 


Do you remember Browning’s “Corregidor” who had been 


“Thro’ a whole campaign of the world’s life and death, 
Doing the King’s work all the dim day long, 
In his old coat, and up to his knees in mud.”’? 


In the mail of the Canadian Welfare Council, month in and month out, 
comes an increasing spate of letters from services from coast to coast, 
frequently accompanied by a general or special report, or perhaps a 
memo on some recent enterprise which a busy friendly worker has been 
kind enough to send along. There is achievement and failure, enthusiasm, 
annoyance, impatience, even despair, in this daily correspondence, in 
these mimeo memos or more pretentious printed pages. In all there is 
reality, the reality of coming to grips with events and people,—perhaps 
that last phrase is too descriptive! In few is there much wishful 
thinking. The problems are there, stark, persisting, defying rather than 
merely challenging limited resources, personnel, inadequate in numbers, 
and too often in experience, and the whole heavy job rather casually 
taken for granted, especially with the banners and drums of battle 
piping the average citizen down more glamorous ways. So, in these next 
few pages, we are just “passing on” some, out of very many interesting 
items, that have been “acknowledged and filed for future reference.” 

C.W. 








An Interprovincial Undertaking 


N THE Swift Current and Saska- partment, a_ sensible piece of 
] toon districts of Saskatchewan inter-provincial co-operation and 
a serious relief problem de- constructive readjustment has been 
veloped in the dependency of effected. The Province of British 
twenty-five Mennonite families, Columbia agreed to accept these 
some of whom were squatters, some twenty-five families for settlement, 
of whom were renters, and all of providing the provincial authorities 
whom wished to move to British of Saskatchewan assured responsi- 
Columbia and take up residence bility for relief, medical and hospi- 
there. tal disbursements for a period of 
Following upon proposals made _ three years from the date of entry 
by the Saskatchewan Relief Au- of each individual family into 
thorities and the Canadian Na-_ British Columbia, and on _ the 
tional Railway Colonization De- understanding that where any 
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family became self-supporting for 
twelve months or longer, the pro- 
vince of British Columbia would 
take over. The Saskatchewan 
authorities agreed to guarantee 
that each family would have com- 
plete farm equipment, stock and 
at least $100.00 in cash. The scale 
of assistance to be granted in case 
of need was to be that of the dis- 
trict in which the families settled. 

The twenty-five families were 
permitted to select individual 
blocks of land in the Burns Lake 
District of British Columbia, the 
average holding being approxi- 
mately 160 acres. At the end of the 
first summer a total of 421 acres 
had been prepared for cultivation, 
and an additional 330 acres will 
probably be cleared and _ utilized 
during the coming year. 

The first ten families arrived in 
May 1940, and by September they 
had planted and harvested thirty 
acres of green feed, five acres of 
potatoes and five acres of other 
garden produce. For this they had 
to buy seed, but their hay has been 
accumulated without the outlay of 
money. They did haying for neigh- 
bouring farmers on a share basis 
and they cut wild hay. Only if the 
winter proves severe will their 
supply have to be supplemented 
and then, probably by a few tons, 
only. 


ITH the opening in Novem- 
\ i / ber, 1940, of a district office 
at Flin Flon, Manitoba has 


pushed back its frontier for child 


In his autumn visit to the settle- 
ment the British Columbia Relief 
Investigator reports that their pro- 
gress has been excellent. Though 
the fifteen families who came later 
have not been able to accomplish 
as much as the earlier ones, all 
have their homes completed. Many 
of the barns are finished and some 
families are relying on shelters and 
sheds which they have erected to 
carry them over the first winter. 
Many have dug wells and put up 
fences. At the time of the Inves- 
tigator’s visit they were busy 
cutting lumber for a school which 
is doubtless completed by now. 

The Relief Investigator further 
reports: “On the whole, these 
people have proved to be hard 
workers and have shown the desire 
to make every effort to improve 
their circumstances. . . . I feel quite 
satisfied with the progress these 
settlers have made and I feel that 
they will prove to be an asset to 
this district.” 

The agreement between the two 
provinces is quite simple in its 
working out. British Columbia 
simply bills Saskatchewan for re- 
imbursement of outlays incurred 
on behalf of these settlers. 

Such emiently sensible incidents, 
unfortunately, are only too rare in 
the story of our inter-provincial 
relationships. C.W. 


_——_—— 


Manitoba, North of 53° 


welfare work. This office will serve 
the area north of 53°, most of which 
is unorganized territory with the 
exception of the town of The Pas 








and the municipal district of Flin 
Flon. The town of The Pas, situated 
at the junction of the Pasquina, 
Saskatchewan and Carrot Rivers, 
is the gateway to this friendly and 
alluring north. While there are 
many conflicting views as_ to 
whether this name is of Indian or 
French origin, both explanations 
are derived from the fact that it is 
the natural crossing point of the 
Saskatchewan river. It was first 
sighted by Henry Kelsey, a young 
employee of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, in 1691. Mining, lum- 
bering, fishing, trapping and farm- 
ing comprise the main industries. 
It is the judicial and governmental 
administration centre of northern 
Manitoba and boasts a population 
of 4000 people. From The Pas, the 
Hudson’s Bay Railway starts on 
its way to seaboard and Manitoba’s 
ocean port, Churchill, a distance of 
510 miles, while a branch of the 
Canadian National Railway leads 
to the Flin Flon, 86 miles away. 

Flin Flon is a smelting and 
mining town. A few years ago a 
struggling hamlet, the town has 
mushroomed and expanded with 
bewildering rapidity. In spite of the 
newness, rawness, and incomplete 
appearance that goes with rapid 
growth, Flin Flon possesses a vital 
progressive and confident spirit. It 
was given its name by a group of 
hardy prospectors who came in 
possession of a dime novel, pub- 
lished in 1905, called “The Sunless 
City”. One character in this novel 
named “Flin Flon” had discovered 
a gold mine so, when the group came 
upon this mine, they named it after 
him. 
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Other centres in this north 
country are Sherridon, Herb Lake, 
Nelson House, Gurney Gold, Cran- 
berry Portage, etc. 

In selecting a social worker to go 
into this country, one recalls the 
following quotation from the poem 
“The Law of the Yukon” by Robert 
Service—‘Send me the best of your 
breeding, lend me your chosen 
ones.” . 

The representative attempting 
work in this district must be 
familiar with all types of child wel- 
fare work — Mothers’ Allowance, 
Protection, Unmarried Parenthood, 
Adoptions, as well as legal procedure 
in court cases—that is, she must be 
thoroughly trained in case work 
practice. There is also the develop- 
ment of the community itself to be 
considered and it is most essential 
that sure foundations based on 
sound principles of social work 
should be established. The confi- 
dence most peopie have in the 
state’s ability to care for children is 
both a tribute and a danger signal. 
If a state is able to do so much 
more than a parent by way of giving 
the proper upbringing, we must 
look to the social conditions that 
have created this situation. The 
worker must guard against assum- 
ing responsibilities which must and 
should be borne by parents, even if 
in individual cases the child may 
suffer. It is better than to weaken 
the fabric of family life by making 
it too easy to shift parental respon- 
sibilities. 

North of 53° is not without its 
social resources, chief of which is 
its friendliness. In The Pas and Flin 
Flon there have been established 





Child Welfare Committees, set up 
by the provincial Child Welfare 
Board. Their function has been to 
accept applications for assistance 
to bereaved and dependent children 
(Mothers’ Allowance). It is now 
hoped that these committees will 
broaden their scope to include all 
types of child welfare work. 


Flin Flon and The Pas have their 
lodges and service clubs. There are 
Women’s Institutes at Cranberry 
Portage, The Pas and Flin Flon. 
The churches have followed the 
pioneers into these parts establish- 
ing places of worship and mission 
schools. Hospitals have been es- 
tablished in The Pas and Flin Flon 
and travelling clinics are attempt- 
ing to stamp out tuberculosis. 
There are two Public Health 
Nurses north of 53°, one giving full 
time to the municipal district of 
Flin Flon; the other working from 
The Pas in the rest of the territory. 
Both The Pas and Flin Flon have 
a Social Welfare Organization and 
the Y.W.C.A. at Flin Flon is in 


charge of a trained social worker. 


Experiments have been under 
way for the past few years in re- 
settlement projects. A most in- 
teresting description is to be found 
in the* Reader's Digest for Decem- 
ber, 1940, of how Tom Lamb’s 
simple idea is solving a Canadian 
region’s problem. The water in the 
marshes was getting lower each 
year, causing the water to freeze 
to the bottom and the muskrats 
to starve. Tom Lamb realized that 
the need was for deeper water and 


*“Muskrat 


Resettlement Project’ con- 
densed from the American Mercury by 
Jerome. 
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by building a series of dams and 
channels, was able to flood the 
marshes. He had leased 54,000 
acres from the Government on the 
Summerberry River for $1084.00 a 
year and spent nearly $20,000 on 
its development. This experiment 
led to the trapping of 34,000 rats 
which were sold at $1.00 a pelt. 
The province under the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources is planning to further 
develop the Summerberry marsh, 
with Mr. Lamb’s help and 134,000 
acres have now been set aside for 
this project. This year 400 trappers 
were given $40.00 to outfit them- 
selves and then allotted a certain 
area in the marsh. They were 
allowed a maximum of 300 pelts 
each and given three weeks in 
which to catch them. They did it 
with ease and soon 120,000 musk- 
rat pelts were ready for the Win- 
nipeg market and brought approx- 
imately $175,000. After necessary 
deductions had been made and 
their $40.00 advance subtracted, 
some $25.00 a month was left for 
each family. There are 1,500,000 
acres that could be developed in 
similar fashion and there are 1000 
families that could be settled there, 
which would mean an assured 
future for 5000 men, women and 
children in addition to the 2000 
already staked in the Summer- 
berry. It is further planned to allot 
to each family a 15 acre plot of 
land on which to grow vegetables 
and other necessities. 

It will be a source of joy to the 
social worker to know that these 
constructive plans are under way. 

Este J. Lawson 








Municipal Doctors 


Minimum health care as a public 

utility is as certain as victor: 

and peace. Public Health, State 

Medicine, Health and Hospital In- 

surance and the Private Prac- 

titioner are all elements in the 
picture. 


in Manitoba 


ROVISION of prepaid preven- 
Pp tive and medical care services 

to all residents of a munici- 
pality, or group of municipalities 
through the _ retention of a 
“Municipal Doctor” is working 
well in the province of Manitoba, 
according to a recent report of the 
Manitoba Federation of Agricul- 
ture. This plan, initiated and de- 
veloped in Saskatchewan, is es- 
pecially designed to serve citizens 
of rural and semi-rural areas, many 
of whom lacked medical care in 
time of illness, because of inability 
to pay for it or to face hazardous 
transportation to a medical centre. 


Statutory Authority 


By an amendment to the Muni- 
cipal Act (s. 894) any munici- 
pality, or any two _ adjacent 
municipalities may pass a by-law 
to engage a physician to serve 
residents, with remuneration 
through public taxation entirely, 
either on a salary or fixed schedule 
of fees basis, or alternately, on a 
fee schedule met by the residents 
at no cost to the municipality. To 
obtain such services in the most 
economical manner, the municipal 
boundaries, and area may also be 
altered by by-law. 

The proposed contract with the 
individual physician, the schedule 
of fees and the area to be served 
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must be approved by the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare be- 
fore the second reading of the by- 
law to the municipal council. 
Further, should the by-law involve 
expenditure of public money, it 
must be submitted to the vote of 
the ratepayers with full detail as 
to the aggregate amounts involved, 
groups in the municipalities to be 
served and liable to payment. A 
three-fifths majority vote of the 
ratepayers is required for adop- 
tion of any such by-law. It is then 
current for three years, and sub- 
ject to repeal only on a dissenting 
vote of three-fifths of the rate- 
payers. The Federation of Agricul- 
ture emphasizes the necessity of an 
intensive, educational campaign be- 
fore submission of a by-law as the 
vote might otherwise prove futile. 


Alternate financing plans are 
open to the ratepayers. The muni- 
cipality may provide for the levy 
of an annual rate, (with a mini- 
mum of $4.00 on any residential 
property) on the assessed value of 
all taxable property, as for instance 
in school taxes; or it may fix a flat 
rate on each quarter section of 
land, or proportionate holding in 
excess of 40 acres, with an annual 
rate on the assessed value of all 
other rateable property. In either 
case, the by-law and all notices 
relating thereto shall set forth 








clearly the method of assessment 
and the rates of levy. 

Unorganized territory may be 
included in the municipal doctor 
unit, provided its residents request 
a levy on their property to cover 
their share of the cost, in which 
case the arrangements for inclusion 
are then made between the orga- 
nized municipality concerned and 
the Provincial Department of 
Health and Public Welfare. 

Incidentally, if there is a physi- 
cian already resident in any area 
voting on such a scheme, separate 
ballots are required to adopt the 
scheme, and as to the physician to 
be appointed. 


Extent of Scheme 

Fourteen rural areas in Manitoba 
are now operating such a municipal 
doctor plan. The first to establish 
the plan was the municipality of 
Clanwilliam in 1922, the last two, 
Rossland and Silver Creek, in 
1940. The salaries of the physicians 
in charge of medical services in 
these fourteen areas varies from 
$3500 to $4150, the majority being 
at the former level. 

Many benefits have already ac- 
crued. Since the relationship of 
patient and physician is not dis- 
turbed by any financial problem, 
and since the doctor stands to gain 
in proportion to the good health 
among the citizens under his care, 
the plan definitely encourages pre- 
vention of disease. Consequently, 
vaccination and diphtheria toxoid 
inoculation is practically complete 
in all “municipal doctor” areas. 
Medical pre-natal supervision is 
more adequate than in most rural 
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areas, and maternal mortality is 
being reduced. Again, the doctors 
are quick to enforce quarantine, 
thus stamping out communicable 
diseases in the early stages and 
avoiding the wide spread ravages 
of unchecked epidemics in munici- 
palities not under such direct care. 


Hospitalization and medical care 
of resident indigents have hereto- 
fore placed very heavy financial 
responsibilities upon most rural 
municipalities. It is to the credit of 
the people and their physicians 
that through this plan, these bills 
are reported to be markedly re- 
duced—sometimes even as much as 
one-third. Reports from these muni- 
cipalities agree that the residents 
would not think of reverting to the 
old system of inadequate medical 
care on a fee basis because they are 
so generally satisfied with the muni- 
cipal doctor plan. 





Some Criticisms 

The present plan does not pro- 
vide drugs and medicines, opera- 
tive procedures, specialist and 
consultant services, or hospitaliza- 
tion from the levy. There is still, 
too, very great difficulty in winter 
transportation for doctor or pa- 
tient. There is some complaint 
because of limitations to the 
patient’s free choice of doctor. Not- 
withstanding, there is ground for 
hope that familiarity with the 
scheme will gradually solve these 
problems so that the entire popu- 
lation of the province may ul- 
timately benefit by adequate pre- 
ventive, as well as medical care 
services, under the most economi- 


cal conditions. J.K.L. 








“Memory Hold 


By courtesy of the Ottawa 
Library Association WELFARE 
will review each issue, the season’s 
best book of ‘“‘social significance.” 


the Door” 


known to all 
as Lord Tweeds- 
muir, our own Governor 
General, reveals himself, in this 
book in a manner to win and hold 
the affection of his readers. As a 
novelist, an historian, and a figure 
of the Empire, he lived close to 
our epoch, but it did not so closely 
envelop him that he could not 
quite clearly see its outstanding 
lives. Many of those who played 
a part in the spiritual moulding of 
two generations were his friends. 
A childhood spent in a little 
grey manse, on the Fife coast, 
where in winter the family had to 
dig themselves out like hibernating 
bears, introduces us to a life, later 
to unfold in scenes at Oxford, in 
London, South Africa and Canada. 
His father was a good classical 
scholar, who wore out his strong 
physique, toiling in a slum parish; 
his mother possessed powers of 
mind and heart enhanced by a 
penetrating intelligence. In early 
youth the woods laid a spell on 
him that coloured all his outlook; 
the sea also invited to a world, 
sunlit and varied, and all the 
fascinating things in books, tropic 
islands, forests, strange fruits, 
snow mountains, ports thronged 
with queer shipping and foreign 
faces, beckoned. As a man, these 
two worlds seemed to harmonise, 
when with his wife he visited the 
Balkans, Constantinople, Spain, 


OHN BucHAN, 
Canadians 
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JoHN BucHAN 


Portugal, the Canaries and the 
Azores, enjoyed wonderful yacht- 
ing trips in the Aegean and along 
the Dalmatian coast, went to 
Norway and summered in _ the 
Bavarian highlands. 


From a Glasgow University, 
John Buchan went to Oxford, 


where through friendship, a mel- 
lowing of character took place. 
Raymond Asquith, Maurice Baring 
and Hilaire Belloc were among his 
intimates. Their creed was Belloc’s: 
“From quiet homes and first 
beginning 

Out to the undiscovered ends 

There’s nothing worth the wear 
of winning 

But laughter and the love of 
friends.” 

From Oxford and London, where 
he studied for the Bar and got 
himself into what he suggests was 
a comfortable rut, he was jolted in 
1902 by an invitation to South 
Africa from Lord Milner. There 
followed wonderful years of bodily 
and mental activity, of zeal and 
hope, in which he learned to know 
and love one of the most fascinat- 


ing lands on earth. He came in 
touch with men from the Do- 


minions and a vision of the mighty 
power of the Empire dawned al- 
most with the force of a revelation. 
Throughout his life, he carried 
within him pictures of the haunting 








beauty of the country, to cheer him 
in dismal places. 


His chief, Lord Milner, the 
philosopher turned king who in his 
middle forties made history, is 
described as having possessed the 
most powerful administrative intel- 
ligence which Britain has produced 
in our day, with these great intel- 
lectual gifts matched by courage 
and generosity. 


Lord Tweedsmuir had much to 
do with young people in many 
countries. From his own experience 
he submits that youth must be 
spacious, with wide horizons, and 
happy if its flame is to continue to 
light middle life and hold old age 
pleasantly together. The worth of 
men and women is determined, he 
holds, to considerable extent by the 
tonic air of their youth. He re- 


—— 


LE MARIAGE ET SES PROBLEMES ... 


un divorce aujourd’hui qu’il n’y a 
vingt-deux ans. A lexception du 
Québec qui doit encore s’adresser 
au Parlement Fédéral, toutes les 


provinces peuvent accorder le 
divorce. 
Réfléchissons sérieusement aux 


nombreux probleémes sociaux qui se 
présentent aujourd’hui méme, et 
qui seront encore plus prononcés 
au lendemain de la guerre. Sachons 
apprécier le travail de ceux qui se 
dévouent sans relache a la réhabili- 
tation des familles. Sachons aussi 
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garded gravely the need for further 
spread of education, that still kept 
shining gifts unrevealed and open- 
eyed imaginative people chafing 
bitterly at the narrowness of their 
groove. He voices an imperative 
call for the widening of approaches, 
so that the ambitious, filled with 
honourable discontent, may find a 
glimpse of some attainable goal. 


He was happy in many things 
John Buchan tells us, but all other 
good fortune has been as dust in 
the balance, compared with the 
blessing of an incomparable wife. 


Many good things he savoured, 
and the spirit of enchantment 
animated his life, but the charac- 
ter of this fine Christian gentle- 
man, with his gift of friendship, 
glows more brightly than all else 
in this unforgettable book. 


Suite de la page 35 


payer de notre personne si Il’occa- 
sion sen présente et que nous 
puissions le faire sans manquer a 
d’autres devoirs plus pressants. 


En terminant nous faisons notre 
cette pensée d’Henri Bazire: “Tout 
dans la société repose sur la famille, 
et voila pourquoi nos oeuvres, nos 
réformes, tous nos projets d’amé- 
lioration religieuse, sociale et poli- 
tique seront caducs tant que nous 
n’aurons pas mis au premier rang 
de nos préoccupations la _ recon- 
struction de la famille 








With the Eyes 


of New York 


PART FROM the Bureau of 
A Statistics “Youth and De- 
pendency,” Canada _ lacks 

any objective picture of the cause 
and effect of semi-skilled work for 
her young people. Valuable and 
suggestive reading is found in “The 
Youth of New York City,’ based 
on a statistical analysis of 1% of 


New York’s million youth, a 
sample wide enough to be 
thoroughly representative and 


small enough to be manageable. 
No attempt was made to gather 
detailed information on the “ab- 


normalities” of young people, 
emphasis being placed on _ the 


average New York youth between 
the ages of 16 and 24 as he lives 
from day to day in normal New 
York surroundings. 


There is thus built up a factual, 
realistic picture, touched with deep 
sympathy and understanding from 
which one sees the major problems 
of education, suitable employment 
and leisure time pursuits, standing 
out vividly against an incom- 
parable metropolitan background 
where so much has already been 
attempted in the provision of these 
facilities. 

What is this general picture of 
New York youth of whom 490,000 
are Roman Catholic; 310,000 Jews, 
and 180,000 Protestant? One third 
are the children of white-collar 
workers, one fourth are from the 
families of skilled workers, one 


1McGill & Matthews—Welfare Council of 
New York. 
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fourth are from a semi-skilled back- 
ground and 15% are from the 
homes of unskilled parents. Only 
5% are living away from their 
family homes. In 1935, 15% of 
New York’s youth were living in 
households in receipt of relief; over 
50,000 were suffering from chronic 
illness or physical defects of various 
kinds. 

Generally speaking, the youth 
from handicapped homes were 
found to leave school at the earliest 
age. The percentage of the sons 
and daughters of manual labourers, 
completing high school, was only 
half as large as the percentage 
from white collar homes. The 
facilities for post-school education 
are good but the ones who chiefly 
benefit are those with a good edu- 
cational background. The need was 
clear for greater financial assistance 
for students from poor homes to 
enable them to proceed to better 
vocational opportunities. One of 
the unsolved problems revealed in 
the study was that of the success- 
ful adaptation of educational 
training to individual needs and to 
new social conditions. 


In employment generally, the 
young people with the best train- 
in 


ing succeeded, though as 
Marsh’s study in Canada, the 


influence of friends in getting initial 
placement was clear. Once in a job, 
however, ability became the deter- 
mining factor. Dissatisfaction with 
work beneath their training and 








failure to advance runs across the 
picture of restlessness. Unemploy- 
ment if anything had been more 
prevalent among the youth than 
among older people, and periods of 
idleness between leaving school 
and getting work made for addi- 
tional strain, requiring guidance 
and encouragement. 

These and similar problems are 


not peculiar to New York, and 
point up the need for educational 
programmes which stress creative 
leisure and vocational adequacy as 
well as general cultural growth. 
Employment is, in part, tied back 
to world economic and _ social 
forces but vigorous policies can 
accomplish a great deal within na- 
tional boundaries. J.E.L. 





THE BUSINESS MAN’S CONTRIBUTION 


“Tue Feperation or the Community Chest is the business man’s contribution 
to the field of social work. It is the corporation pattern applied to voluntary 
social welfare.” So avers Charles H. Young, Executive Director of Montreal’s 
Financial Federation and Council of Social Agencies. 


Canada’s metropolis believes that it is not where they stand, but the 
direction in which they are moving that is important. Re-orientation of the total 
programme of the Financial Federation’s agencies was a major project of the 
year. Budgetary estimates of agencies were reduced $47,000 by exploring ways 
and means of economy. 


Montreal’s four Federations certainly disproved the statement that social 
work is about as cohesive as the Balkan States, by their harmonious united 
front conference with the Premier of the Province and his colleagues. As might 
be expected, they got things done: reimbursement to the Federations of $20.00 
per family per month for cases cut off from public unemployment relief, and 
thereby forced upon the private agencies. Long-term solutions were urged upon 
the Premier by the development of an adequate public welfare programme 
in Quebec. 

The effect of the war on the Federation’s Family Welfare Association was 
seen in the fact that 23% of their case load is families of enlisted men. The 
Child Welfare Association (health services) was drawn 50% from this source 
while Children’s Service Association showed a 42% increase in intake, 14% of 
which was due to the war. 

“For the next 10 or 15 years public bodies will assume increasing responsi- 
bility for many of the services now rendered by operating units of the 
Federation. This should occur in the fields of health and family welfare and 
relief. The trend is definite elsewhere and it is likely to happen here.” Mr. 
Young’s prediction is sound. The support of social work as of education and of 
health will draw increasingly upon public taxation. An estimate made within the 
Canadian Welfare Council recently, sets voluntary funds at not more than 
5% to 7% of all welfare expenditures to-day, a calculation borne out by Wayne 
MacMillan’s study of 29 urban areas in the United States where of $44.01 per 
capita disbursement in welfare $2.44 (5.6%) came from private funds. Mr. 
Young concludes: “In long time terms the Federation might have even 
greater significance as a community planning body through its Council of Social 
Agencies, then as an operating welfare organization. The long future is with 
the Council of Social Agencies.” E.G. 
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These pages are reserved for 
News from the National Federa- 
tion of Kindergarten, Nursery 
School and Kindergarten- 
Primary Teachers affiliated with 
the Canadian Welfare Council. 


Citizenship in 
the Kindergarten 


Heten RAMSAY 


members of the Federation, to show the reinforcing strengths 

to the home in child understanding and development in play 
through the Nursery School, the Kindergarten and the Kindergarten- 
Primary. Miss Ramsay describes a typical morning in her private 
Kindergarten in Saskatoon. 


T= Is the second in a series of three articles contributed by 


In spite of the low temperature Then they choose the leader for 
and heavy snow of January, the the day. It is clearly understood 
four and five year old children are that the leader must be trust- 
all on hand, and immediately begin’ worthy and dependable, and it is 
to take off their wraps. Self-reliance here that the children begin to 
is taught here, as each child takes learn one of the most important 
off his own galoshes, cap, coat, etc., duties of a citizen in a democracy 
and only when a hard button, —that of choosing a leader or re- 
tangled shoe lace, or tightly tied presentative intelligently. 
scarf is too difficult for the child The leader chooses the “quiet 
will he accept help. piece.” The children are familiar 
with a number of classics and each 
child has his favorite. They listen 
to the chosen piece attentively and 
then are ready for the prayer and 
hymn. 


The morning begins with a 
period of “free play,” when each 
child may go to the equipment 
which appeals to him. It is with 
the more popular playthings, such 
as the sand table, that the children The Good Morning song follows 
learn to take their turn and share the musical period, and a special 
with others. The blocks, black- “Good Morning” is sung to any 
board, dolls, doll house, and peg child who has _ been absent. 
table give each an opportunity to Seasonal songs and _ discussion 
play; and some are always at the follow, and at this time, the centre 
library table, absorbed in a picture Of interest is developed and health 
book. When the play period is and citizenship are emphasized. 
finished, a short musical passage is Here too, speech training _ is 
played which the children recog- ‘stressed. This period concludes 
nize as the call to the circle. The With a story, a favorite poem or 
playthings are returned to their ®nother song. 
places and the children sit in their Chairs are carried into the play- 
chairs. room in preparation for’ the 
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Rhythm period. This phase of the this time in group games which 
Kindergarten programme is very serve to develop still further the 
important, and the eager partici- spirit of co-operation and citizen- 
pation of the group proves its ship among the children. A variety 
worth. Washroom routine is next, of games gives each child ample 
followed by a short rest on mats opportunity to enjoy his favorite, 
on the floor, giving the children an whether it be an activity game, a 
opportunity for relaxation. sense game, or a Folk Dance. 

After the rest period, the child- When the games period is over, the 
dren have a handwork period. At children decide what they. will do 
the present time they are busily for the rest of the morning—dra- 
constructing clocks. The children ™atization, rhythm band, library 
are particularly fond of this per- period, ete. 


iod, deriving great satisfaction All too soon it is time for them 
from the joy of creating with their to go home again, wraps are don- 
own hands. ned, and off they go, until next 
Then it is time for play again— morning. 
ciel 


Some Book Notes 


Readiness for School—Psychiatrist’s Viewpoint. L. 5S. Lowrey in “Understanding the Child.” 
Magazine No. 9, 1940, p. 4-7. 
Readiness for school on the part of the child requires that a feeling of security be 
established in the home and at school. 
What is a Nursery School? Elizabeth Neterer and Louisa Wagoner. Bull., Assoc. Childhood 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1940, 35c. 
A valuable manual to help the layman understand about Nursery Schools—what they 
offer and how to evaluate them. 
Children in the War. D. W. Winnicott. The New Era, November, 1940. 
These reports usefully start us off in a study of what will prove an immense problem. 
The First Five Years of Life: A Guide to the Study of the Pre-School Child. Arnold 
Gessell et al. Harpers. 1940. 
The present volume is written in a conservative spirit and aims to broaden the 
approach to problems of early psychological development. 
Books of the Year for Children, selected by the Child Study Assoc. Child Study, Fall, 1940. 
Canadian Camping. Taylor Statten. 
An interesting periodical of which the first volume came out in December, 1940. 


ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Kindergarten sessions will be held at Wycliffe College, 
APRIL 15 and 16, 1941 


Register with your own Section. 
Send fee, one dollar ($1.00) to the Treasurer, Rita Warne, 
747-A Palmerston Ave., Toronto 


Look for detailed information in the next issue. 
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FEDERATION 


Become a member now! A fee of one dollar will keep you in 
touch with Kindergarten, Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
Primary work across Canada. 


This fee also covers the Biennial Convention in Windsor 
autumn 1941. 


Send your credentials to 
the Secretary, Miss Margaret Williams, 
156 Roncesvalles Avenue, Toronto, and 


Make your cheque payable to 


the Treasurer, Miss Ethel Burch, 
1839 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


TORONTO CHILDREN’S AID 


Tue AnnvuaAL Report of the Toronto Children’s Aid Society is always out- 
standing. It would be difficult to present the varied problems of War Guest 
placement with greater skill; or to portray more pleasingly the high spots in the 
long drawn out drama of child evacuation. This report will remain a unique 
document. 


Extensive volunteer participation enabled a deeper sense of partnership to be 
realized between the community and the Children’s Aid. There can be no doubt 
that these volunteer activities have made possible a wider appreciation of Children’s 
Aid standards and practices. Moreover, without volunteer help, it is difficult to see 
how the regular work of the Society could have been carried on for 3,237 children 
were involved in the cases of child protection handled in the year. Only 372 children 
were taken into care, in the year, only 108 made wards; 1,446 were given protection 
in their own homes: of 1,422 in care at the end of the year, 834 were in paid, 
588 in free care. 


The Society has, at the present time under care and supervision, 145 
British Child War Guests. But 1,818 homes stood ready to receive those guests 
who did not come, and these were the approved out of 2,725 homes offered. 
Special problems developed, interesting and tantalizing ones, such as differences 
in social customs, habits and language. These could easily become a headache 
for both children and foster parents. The fact, however, that the children are 
adjusting happily indicates that careful selection of homes is one of the greatest 
services which a Children’s Aid Society performs. 

These children feel an intense loyalty to Britain, a loyalty which is 
deepened by their separation from the Motherland in a strange, though friendly 
land. Every effort is made to keep up an intimate correspondence with their 
relatives in Britain. Most of these children will, in all likelihood, return to their 
homeland when the war is over. There will be a gap to be bridged in any case 
but it is hoped that problems of re-adjustment will be kept to a minimum. 


The Report also features its boys who are now in the King’s Forces, of 
whom there are at present 63 in uniform, in 25 different units: 2 are in the 
navy; 27 are with the Ist and 2nd Divisions overseas, and 34 are training in 
mobilized units in Canada. The Society keeps in close touch through corres- 
pondence, by helping to meet their social needs when stationed in Toronto, 
and in supplying them with as many extras as possible —J.E.L. 
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